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Enterprise and Economy in War 


LETTER from Mr Francis W. Hirst, who was 

Editor of The Economist at the beginning of the 
last war, is printed on page 279. Mr Hirst takes issue with 
the general order of ideas on economic organisation for 
war which have been advanced in these columns since the 
outbreak of the present war; they may be summarised 
as calling for a much readier and more conscious accept- 
ance by the State of its responsibility for organising the 
war effort of the nation. Mr Hirst, by contrast, would call 
for less organisation and less control and for more private 
enterprise; the most urgent task of the State at the 
moment, he maintains, is to enjoin economy on its ser- 
vants; and he believes that “ by adopting the totalitarian 
system .. . we should be far more likely to lose the eco- 
nomic war of exhaustion than to win it.” 

The view that Mr Hirst here expresses is, as he would 
himself admit, that of a minority. But it is not thereby 
deprived of its title to a respectful hearing. On the 
contrary, it raises issues which urgently demand clear 
thought. 

One confusing issue can best be put aside at the outset. 
The argument relates to wartime only; it is no part of the 
intention of The Economist to preach the doctrine of the 
all-consuming State for use in time of peace. It is true that 
Mr Hirst might well take exception to the views on the 
proper réle of the State in economic affairs that have been 
expressed in The Economist in recent years. To-day, 
three things are asked of an economic system: it 
Is required to endeavour to make the people’s standard 
of economic welfare not merely higher, but also more 
equally distributed and more secure against harmful 
fluctuation. Poverty is not now the only enemy; it has been 
joined by inequality and unemployment. This three-fold 
object of economic policy is a very new thing. The second 
of the three objects would not have been admitted to 


partnership fifty years ago, nor the third a single genera- 
tion ago. An economic doctrine whose Golden Rule is the 
utmost freedom for private enterprise, however admirable 
it may have been for the simpler problem of an earlier 
day, is not an adequate formula for the more complex 
needs of the present world. The Economist has frequently 
expressed its opinion that the problem cannot be solved 
without some “ purposive direction” from the organs of 
the State. Candour requires this digression; it would be 
wrong to pretend that advocacy of more or less complete 
State control in time of war can be combined with support 
of complete /Jaissez faire in time of peace. But it is a 
digression; the views that Mr Hirst quotes from The 
Economist were clearly related to a context of war. No 
one but a fanatic would dream of suggesting that in time 
of peace “ the Government must assume responsibility for 
the total organisation of industry ” or that “ manufacturers 
and merchants would be the Government’s agents ” and 
“workers would be the Government’s servants.” 

The issue between Mr Hirst and The Economist can, 
in fact, be narrowed down to this: is Government control 
or private enterprise more efficient as a war-winner? In a 
short letter, Mr Hirst naturally could not develop his 
reasons, but he does sketch two lines of thought. The first 
is that control, by stifling private enterprise, removes the 
mainspring of all economic activity. The second is that 
Government expenditure on the present level threatens to 
produce national bankruptcy and, therefore, by implied 
extension, collapse such as would lead to defeat in war. 
It will be as well to examine each line of argument in turn. 

Government control and private enterprise should not 
be thought of as elements that are entirely incompatible 
with each other; on the contrary, in the structure of control 
many efforts have been made to leave room for private 
enterprise—with the result, all too often, that too much 
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room is left for private interests at the expense of the 
public interest. The substantial issue is not whether 
economic affairs in wartime can be run entirely by central 
control or entirely by private enterprise—both are im- 
possibilities—but whether the need of the moment is for 
more or less control. In naming exports, Mr Hirst has 
brought forward the example that is most favourable to 
his case. Export business is one which is pre-eminently 
suited to private enterprise—though even there, in the 
peculiar circumstances of war, Government intervention 
(rather a different thing from control) may be needed 
before private enterprise can operate. But even if, on the 
particular issue of exports, Mr Hirst’s full case were con- 
ceded, he would have to concede, in return, that the war 
will not be won by exports alone. 

To win the war we need to be better equipped than the 
enemy in such things as ships, guns, tanks and aircraft. 
Would a relaxation of Government controls increase the 
output of these things? There are four limiting factors in 
the production of munitions: the supply of labour, of raw 
materials and of machinery, and the organisation needed 
to knit the three together. Labour in the numbers needed 
can only be supplied by moving workers from one place 
to another and from one occupation to another and by 
devices such as dilution and up-grading. Can this best be 
done by deliberate control or by a return to the freedom 
of the labour market? It is perhaps more practical to ask 
whether it could be done at all, within a period of months, 
by any means other than deliberate control. Raw materials 
can only be supplied in the amounts needed for war work 
by a strict system of rationing, coupled with deliberate 
and, if necessary, uneconomic steps to increase output. 
The problem of allocating machinery is similar. And as for 
the fourth element, the need for organisation, that is merely 
a synonym for control from the centre. It is all very well 
to say that capitalists would show more enterprise if they 
were left alone to respond to the profit motive; but if they 
could get neither labour nor materials nor machines their 
enterprise would be fruitless. 

The system of free competition is the most economic 
and efficient device yet discovered for distributing the 
employment of labour and capital in accordance with the 
money demand expressed for them. Even so, it only works 
slowly. In war, the problem is to redistribute resources 
quickly, to do things that private industry has never had 
to do, and to distribute very scarce resources in accordance 
with a scale of priorities that has nothing to do with 
money demand. It is a task that can only be done by 
control and direction from the State. This is not, of 
course, to say that any sort of control will do. From the 
outset, The Economist has been the severest and most per- 
sistent critic of the actual control system set up, and the 
solution advocated here has been not so much a greater 
degree of control as a great improvement in the logical 
planning, the coherence and the deliberate adherence to 
the public interest of the controls we already have. The 
problem of finding a race of wise bureaucrats, which Mr 
Hirst mentions in his last sentence, is also very real, and 
probably insoluble in the short run—we can only hope to 


The Last 


LTHOUGH the manner of Trotsky’s death—violent, 

dramatic and mysterious—is in complete harmony 
with his long career as a professional revolutionary, his 
life rather than his death demands investigation, for the 
extraordinary paradox between his leading position in the 
Russian Revolution and his banishment from the society 
which the Revolution created throws light, not only on 
his own career, but also on the much greater problem of 
the Russian regime. 

Trotsky’s early life was that of an orthodox revolu- 
tionary. He was typical of the men who made the 
Russian revolution in the belief that they were making 
a Marxist revolution. Until the advent of Marxism they 
were revolutionaries without a revolution, and Marx’s 
great service had been to give such men as Lenin and 
Trotsky a programme and a point of contact within the 
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make fewer mistakes than our opponents. But, in spite of 
all these difficulties, it is pure fantasy to suppose that the 
war could be won with a smaller apparatus of control than 
has been set up. Indeed, to win the war, control will have 
to be made, if not wider in scope, then more intense in 
application. 

Mr Hirst’s second line of argument raises the bogy of 
national bankruptcy. It is very difficult to attach any mean- 
ing to this phrase, or to see how a community, any more 
than an individual, can go bankrupt through owing itself a 
large debt. It can create very difficult financial problems 
for itself in the future, but there is no such thing as a 
national bankruptcy that would compel us to go out of 
business as a fighting nation or a Great Power. The best 
way of avoiding national bankruptcy in any real sense of 
the word is to win the war, and the chief test of any finan- 
cial policy should be whether it helps to that end. That 
having been said, however, it is possible to agree most 
heartily with Mr Hirst that inflation should, if possible, 
be avoided, that wastefulness in Government departments 
is rampant and that economy should be sought by every 
reasonable means. But Mr Hirst’s purpose in advocating 
economy is evidently the hope that expenditure can be 
reduced to the level of tax revenue plus voluntary savings, 
and inflation thus avoided. But to proceed in this way would 
be to make the avoidance of inflation more important than 
the winning of the war. The real purpose of economy 
should not be to reduce the proportion of the nation’s re- 
sources that is being used by the Government for war 
purposes, but rather to use it more effectively. Mr Hirst 
thinks the present rate of expenditure is “ alarming and 
extraordinary ”; The Economist’s view is that it is disap- 
pointingly small, since, unless it increases, our war effort 
will be limited to something proportionately much less than 
Germany’s. Economy is to be desired; but every bureau- 
crat who is weeded out of a Government department 
should be employed by the Government on something else; 
expenditure should go up, not down; and the way to avoid 
inflation is not to limit the war effort to what can be raised 
by taxes and savings, but to increase taxes and savings up 
to the level of the war effort. 

The order of ideas developed by Mr Hirst may, in fact, 
without the intention of offending, be described as the eco- 
nomic equivalent of pacifism. The pacifist says that the 
things that a participant in war is called upon to do are so 
objectionable that it is better to lose the war than do them. 
This is very close to what Mr Hirst is advocating when 
his arguments are closely examined. He believes that the 
damage done to economic welfare through the invasion of 
liberty by the controls and through the inflation of public 
expenditure will be so great that these tendencies must be 
reversed. The cost of reversing them, as the previous para- 
graphs have attempted to demonstrate—as_ seems, 
indeed, to most people to be almost self-evident—would be 
to reduce the magnitude and effectiveness of the nation’s 
war effort; but Mr Hirst either refuses to admit that, or 
else rates laissez faire and fiscal retrenchment higher than 
victory. In either case, the attitude of the vast majority of 
the public will be that which has been adopted towards the 
pacifist; to respect the opinion but reject the counsel. 


Marxist 


Russian society—the industrial proletariat. They in their 
turn remained unaware of the vast discrepancy between 
his prophecy of the mass rising of the workers and their 
conception of a narrow group of bourgeois revolutionaries 
imposing a proletarian revolution on a non-revolutionary 
proletariat. In point of fact, the revolutionary situation 
in Russia was not due to a deadlock created by class wat 
(as Marx had predicted) but to the much less novel, and 
completely un-Marxian, phenomenon of an unpopular auto- 
cracy defeated in war. In pre-Soviet Russia there was no 
political Labour movement, not even a trade union move- 
ment. The popular character of Communism was a simple 
myth. 

Thus, though the leading Communists may have thought 
of themselves as representatives of a mass movement, they 
were, in fact, a political clique, divorced from any economic 
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class and bent on destroying existing authority in order to 
substitute their own. In a very real sense, they were the 

totypes of the deracinés adventurers who were later to 
carry through the totalitarian revolution in Germany. But 
a number of them were also genuinely and idealistically 
Marxist. They believed that the dictatorship for the pro- 
jetariat which they were to achieve would, in fact, be a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, government of the people 
by the people, therefore freedom such as mankind had 
never known before. The State would “ wither” and with 
it all the paraphernalia of government, bureaucracies, 
officials and the like. They were also sufficiently Marxist 
to realise that the full revolution could occur only in highly 
industrialised countries. Both Lenin and Trotsky, mis- 
understanding the profoundly unrevolutionary character of 
the organised Western Labour movements, looked 
primarily to Germany for the perfect Marxist revolution. 

Thus when the disgust of Russia’s peasant armies over 
the carnage and misery of war drove them to accept the 
leadership of any politician who promised them peace and 
bread, the Bolshevists seized power, handicapped by their 
complete misreading of the revolution for which they were 
now responsible. On the foreign front they believed in the 
spread of their revolution and their inability to survive 
without it; on the home front, they believed that their dic- 
tatorship must be temporary and would produce a society in 
which the need for actual government would rapidly wane. 
These cardinal errors dominated the revolution practically 
until Lenin’s death. If in 1918 Lenin saved Trotsky from 
continuing the war against Germany on the grounds that 
the German soldiers would not attack the Revolution, 
Trotsky’s advice, if followed, would in 1920 have spared 
Lenin the disastrous consequences of the Soviet advance 
on Warsaw, launched in the belief that Europe was ready 
for Communism. And both Lenin and Trotsky were in 
error over the Comintern. It was set up in 1919 against 
the express advice of Rosa Luxemburg and the German 
revolutionaries, and its effects were precisely what the 
Germans had predicted. The Third International did vir- 
tually nothing to forward the workers’ cause, but succeeded 
in splitting the unity of the Western Labour movement; 
and thus helped, fifteen years later, to give Hitler power. 

As for the internal problem of dictatorship and bureau- 
cracy, it was possible, while there was still hope of spread- 
ing the Revolution and while the counter-revolutionaries 
were waging civil war on Russian soil, to reduce the prob- 
lem of government to a stark determination to preserve 
the revolution and crush its immediate enemies. It is in 
this period, from 1917 to 1921, that Trotsky’s powers were 
most fully and most obviously deployed. He reorganised 
the Red Army, the coal supplies, transport. He was largely 
responsible for the defeat of the White Armies. He became 
the idol of the Russian masses. The problems arose when 
the Civil War was won and World Revolution was all too 
clearly lost. The “ vanguard of revolution,” with its war 
communism, its military discipline, its fiery enthusiasm, 
had to come to terms with itself as an isolated army in 
a non-revolutionary world. 

Marxism gave no guidance to the pre-industrial State. 
If industry did not exist, as was the case in Russia, it 
could not be socialised and without socialised industry 
there could be no Communist State. Trotsky, alone among 
the leaders, put forward the suggestion that the State 
should itself create industry. His plan of “ labour armies ” 
Was later to be the basis of Russia’s Five-Year Plans— 
and of Germany’s Four-Year Plan, too, for that matter. 

Yet in 1921, Trotsky cried in the wilderness. The 
totalitarian political control of the Communist Party was 
already causing an outcry among the people. In the winter 
of 1920-21 there were widespread revolts with the slogan 
of “The Soviets Without the Communists.” Lenin tried 
t0 reconcile his conscience to the existing degree of govern- 
mental control by talking of “ bureaucratic deviationism.” 
He could hardly add to the evil by accepting the vastly 
extended scope of government which Trotsky’s plan would 
have entailed. He fell back on the N.E.P., the restoration 
of private enterprise. If there was no industry, then private 
enterprise must create it and later on, when it was “ ripe,” 
it could be socialised. Trotsky accepted the policy, but not 
from any desire to reinforce the bureaucratic tendencies of 
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Soviet Government. He welcomed and relied on mass 
support. It was to his popularity that he looked to secure 
him the succession to Lenin. 

That the succession in fact passed, not to the man most 
closely associated with Lenin in the eyes of the masses, 
but to a generally unknown party official who had moved 
and worked in the shadows was not a chance event, but 
went to the very roots of the revolution. Trotsky’s training 
as an international revolutionary led him to mistake the 
substance of power for the shadow of ideology. Stalin, 
who had not shared his international training, was not 
prone to the same errors. In him emerged the type of the 
new revolutionary—ruthless, violent, opportunist, as un- 
troubled by scruples as by ideas, and determined to achieve 
the totality of power. The Nazi revolution was to throw 
into leadership men of the same calibre, but Stalin was the 
first of the line. In the struggle between the two men, 
Trotsky was handicapped by his Marxist faith and ideo- 
logical approach. Stalin controlled the machine—the 
Politburo—and already control of the machine was all. 
Trotsky’s downfall followed swiftly on Lenin’s death. He 
lost his political status, exile to Siberia followed. By 1928 
his eclipse was complete. 

Yet it is no coincidence that the consummation of this 
eclipse should have coincided with the adoption, in the 
Five-Year Plan, of his earlier proposals. Trotsky had 
advocated industrialisation by the State for economic 
reasons. In 1928, Stalin based his decision on political 
grounds. The N.E.P. was producing a new bourgeoisie in 
the kulaks, while the town workers were feeling their way 
towards a trade union movement. Both developments 
threatened the totalitarian character of Stalin’s dictator- 
ship. To permit private initiative to carry still further the 
economic development of the country would have stimu- 
lated still more the emergence of new economic classes 
which the Moscow machine could not control. The only 
way in which a dictatorial hold on all classes—the essence 
of totalitarianism—could be combined with further 
economic development was for the State itself to enforce 
industrialisation. 

Yet, even if Trotsky had acquiesced in the political 
grounds for State collectivism, it is still certain that he 
would have been driven from power. It is the nature of 
the totalitarian dictatorship to admit no division of control. 
The linking of another man to a successful policy 
weakens the leader’s authority and destroys that united 
front vis-d-vis the community which the unscrupulous 
band of leaders must preserve. The problem was peculiarly 
delicate for Stalin, since the Old Guard still retained rem- 
nants of their revolutionary faith and Trotsky, in denounc- 
ing “the betrayal of the Revolution,” roused a certain 
response. They could hardly understand that the Revolu- 
tion they had made had in fact betrayed them. When they 
looked round in search of those responsible for the “ be- 
trayal,” Stalin, their supplanter, was the obvious choice. 

Stalin, however, was equally in need of a scapegoat, for 
one was called for by the cost of maintaining a ruthless 
dictatorship at the expense of every class in the com- 
munity and by the need to dissociate the dictator from the 
cost exacted. The Nazis, in similar circumstances, have 
used the Jews. Stalin took the more universal category of 
the “ Trotskyists.” The trials and purges had thus a dual 
purpose, to liquidate once and for all the revolutionaries 
who still believed in the proletarian as against the totali- 
tarian character of the Russian revolution, and to pin onto 
a group of men responsibility for the tremendous suffering 
exacted by Russia’s industrial revolution. 

It is thus unlikely that the death of Trotsky will put 
an end to the cycle of oppression. Inasmuch as Trotskyism 
represents the idea and Stalinism the system, the revolu- 
tionary appeal of Marxism must pass from the Third to 
the Fourth International, and Stalin will lay the spectre of 
Marx only by exterminating the whole revolutionary tradi- 
tion linked with his name. As for the scapegoat, Trotsky’s 
death will make no difference to the Russian dictator’s 
need to shift responsibility. The Nazi system needs the 
Jews. The Russian system needs the Trotskyists. Even if 
Stalin is directly responsible for the murder in Mexico 
City, he cannot afford to let Trotsky die. Trotsky must last 
as long as the revolution from which he was cast out. 























































UBLIC opinion is not formed by White Papers, but 
P by their consequences. Six months ago, the White 
Paper which embodies the “outline” of the financial 
arrangements between the Minister of Transport and the 
railways made no great stir. It was difficult to understand; 
its language was vague; and it represented merely the 
heads of agreement. Parliament was indeed promised—or 
understood that it had been promised—the full text of the 
agreement, but it has never been published. Now that 
its economic implications are unmistakably plain to rail- 
way users, there is little need for the full text. It has 
become known through its works. 

A large part of the “outline” of the agreement was 
taken up with a description of the wartime pooling scheme 
between the main line railways and London Transport, 
and with the Government’s guarantee of a minimum net 
revenue. The all-important question of charges was briefly 
covered in a sentence which deserves quotation in full: — 

Rates, fares and charges will be adjusted to meet varia- 
tions in working costs and certain other conditions arising 
from the war, and machinery will be provided to this end. 

The Economist, when the agreement was published last 
February, stressed the inflationary implications of this 
clause. It was suggested that it provided little inducement 
to the railways to maintain charges at a level that would 
be economic for the community; that, while the railways 
were to be protected against any rise in direct costs, they 
would retain the full benefit of the fact that their over- 
head expenses would be spread over a greater volume of 
traffic—thus gaining on the swings and not losing on the 
roundabouts; and that it would give a powerful incentive 
to the railway unions to press for higher wages. As an 
apparatus of inflation, this technique could hardly have 
been bettered. It was also a potential instrument of taxa- 
tion, since the Government shares equally with the rail- 
ways when revenues exceed the stage 2 level of £43} 
millions. 

In April, the then Minister of Transport made an order 
increasing railway charges by 10 per cent. The first twist 
of the spiral thus followed the signing of the agreement 
(or, more strictly, the initialling of the “ outline”) by a 
mere two months. The increase was a purely administra- 
tive act. The Railway Executive Committee, in accordance 
with its duty, had merely tendered estimates to the Min- 
ister showing that increased working costs amounted to 
£26} millions for the 19-month period to March, 1941. 
The same Committee had submitted that a 10 per cent. 
addition to charges would approximately recover this 
amount, and the Minister agreed. There was no public 
inquiry into the change in railway charges, but in the case 
of London Transport’s road services, the Minister pre- 
ferred to obtain the views of the Charges (Railway Con- 
trol) Consultative Committee on the best means of obtain- 
ing the increase, thus exercising his option under the 
agreed machinery for the adjustment of charges to seck 
the Committee’s advice “unless he considers it unneces- 
sary or undesirable.” The first part of the increases in 
London road fares went into effect on July 3rd, with the 
raising of penny fares to 13d. 

This week the Consultative Committee has been sitting 
“to advise the Minister as to the best method of further 
increasing the charges of the railway companies and Lon- 
don Transport so as to yield (together with the yield from 
increases already authorised) a sum of about £44,500,000 
for the period to September 30, 1941,” that is, an increase 
of £15 millions on the estimated revenue from fare in- 
creases already authorised. It is important clearly to 
emphasise the automatic procedure for the adjustment 
of charges. Each quarter, the Railway Executive Commit- 
tee makes an estimate of increases in working costs. These 
are submitted to the Minister, and if, in the view of the 
Committee, they justify an increase in charges, proposals 
for the increase are attached. It follows from the protec- 
tion afforded to the railways by Clause 10 of the White 
Paper that, if the estimates of increased costs are proved 
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to the satisfaction of the Minister, the undertakings ar 
entitled to a corresponding increase in charges. He may, 
if he chooses, grant the increase by Order. If he refers the 
matter to the Consultative Committee, it means that he 
has already decided in principle that the estimates of jn. 
creased costs are justified, and that the companies are en. 
titled to their increase. The only question which concems 
the Consultative Committee is the best means of obtaining 
the increase. Although its personnel is the same as that 
of the Railway Rates Tribunal, its functions are not judi- 
cial; it does not find that the railways have a case which 
justifies an increase in charges, as under the old procedure, 
but instead it merely takes the instructions of the Min- 
ister that a case has been established, and recommends the 
manner of its application. 

Only this week has the circumscribed character of its 
work been fully realised. Some spokesmen at the hearings 
have suggested that the proceedings were a sham, and 
even counsel in pleading for a wider interpretation of its 
terms of reference pointed out that otherwise the Com- 
mittee might become “no more than a rubber stamp to 
delude the public.” This inquietude has not been soothed 
by the disingenuous argument that the application for in- 
creased fares came only from the Railway Executive Com- 
mittee, an agent of the Minister of Transport, and was 
not inaugurated by the railway companies. 

These are matters of procedure. But they concern the 
raising of fares and charges to cover estimates of increased 
costs for the period from September 1, 1939, to September 
30, 1941, amounting to £46,000,000. Increases in charges 
already authorised are estimated to produce £294 mil- 
lions by that date, leaving £164 millions to be found. The 
Railway Executive Committee’s proposals are for further 
increases in charges totalling £15,100,000 for the year to 
September 30, 1941. They involve the substitution of 174 
per cent. for the 10 per cent. increase ordered last May 
for the main lines, and the shortening of fare stages on 
London Transport road services to three stages for 2d, 
five for 3d., and so on, with consequent adjustments in 
workmen’s fares and in the Board’s rail fares. It is the 
Committee’s task merely to advise upon the best way of 
finding the money and it is only within these limits that 
it can accept or modify the proposals of the Railway 
Executive Committee 

This process of adjustment is a quarterly procedure. 
The public now realises that, so long as railway costs 
increase, there is no escape, under the present agreement, 
from an automatic increase (subject to a short time-lag) in 
railway charges. It does not always realise that this pro- 
cess does nothing to increase railway net revenues. All that 
the railways are entitled to, under the agreement, is to 
offset increased prime costs by increased charges. If the 
volume of traflic had not increased, it would be a process 
for matching debit with credit, leaving the railways with 
the same net revenue. It is imperative, therefore, that 
criticism should be directed where it rightly belongs— 
against the fundamental character of the financial agree- 
ment itself, and not against any particular application 
under the agreement. And it is a matter for strong criti- 
cism that, six months after the “ outline ” has been pub- 
lished, its full terms remain undisclosed. 

The element of public interest in the machinery for 
adjusting railway charges can be stated simply. Railway 
charges enter at every point into the level of money costs 
of the community. They affect the traveller directly—the 
cost of transport makes a large demand on suburban bud- 
gets—and an increase in railway charges is likely to be 
translated into higher prices for consumption goods and in- 
dustrial raw materials. It swells the incentive for demands 
for increased wages, firstly from railway workers, and 
secondly from industrial workers. It increases the cost of 
many materials which the railways themselves use. So the 
spiral proceeds viciously upwards. It is a process inherent 
in the terms of the agreement itself, and, as with all in- 
flationary processes, every party to it can disclaim respon- 
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sibility for it. Ihe courage to break the cycle rests, in the 
ast resort, with public opinion itself. 

How can the agreement be revised? And how should it 
be altered? ‘he answer to the first of these questions is 
contained in Clause 11, which states: — 

The Minister of Transport or the Railway Companies 
and the Board jointly may, after the end of the year 
1940, propose revision of these arrangements for amy 
cause of a major character and, if agreed, the arrangements 
shall be revised accordingly. 

These phrases are so conditional as to render any specula- 
tion about the machinery of the arrangements for revision 
impossible. Plainly, the full terms of the agreement itself 
must be consulted to discover what constitutes a cause of 
“major character.” But already it is becoming apparent 
that successive increases in railway charges, on the scale 
of that ordered last May and the current proposals, would 
constitute a cause of major character to the community, 
if not to the contracting parties themselves. 

The second problem is even more difficult. The railways 
have made it known that the present agreement was not of 
their choice. They did not welcome the inclusion of Lon- 
don Transport in the Pool. At one stage in the negotia- 
tions, moreover, they had demanded a guarantee of their 
average net revenues for a given pre-war period, to be 
supplemented by an addition “ which would reflect in each 
year any increase in gross receipts not arising from higher 
charges °—i.e. a minimum net revenue, varying upwards 
in proportion to any increase in the volume of traffic. This 
formula would at least have honoured the principle that 
the railways were entitled to some increase in reward for 
increased work, without covering them automatically 
against increased prime costs. It would have maintained 
some incentive to economical working, and the adjustment 
of charges would not have become a mathematical process, 
in which it is nobody’s right or duty to consider the public 
interest. 

The contrast between railway policy in the last war 
and in the first year of the present war poses the question 
whether the arrangements which prevailed between 1914 


Home 


T is difficult to recall that less than four months have 
elapsed since the German offensive against the Low 

Countries was ordered, for the sequence of military reverses 
punctuated by brilliant defensive exploits has played tricks 
with time. Already the Home Guard, called to service as 
Local Defence Volunteers by Mr Eden only four days after 
the German attack began, and long before there was any 
premonition of the collapse of France, has become an estab- 
lished section of our military organisation. The formation 
of the Home Guard capitalised Britain’s native talent for 
volunteer effort, just as the Napoleonic threat called into 
being a citizen army more than a century earlier. Its rapid 
recruitment was a typical British reaction to the history 
of Nazi intrigue and treachery in Norway, Holland and 
Belgium, and to the arch cunning of parachute troops in 
sabotaging communications, industry and military opera- 
tions. The parachute attack, being essentially a diversion, 
needed a special defensive force. That force sprang into 
being almost overnight. 

To-day, it is at full strength, numbering roughly one 
and a half million men, whose ages range from 17 to 65. 
A wide assortment of ages, military experience, political 
opinions and social grades has, in these epoch-making 
weeks, been welded into an efficient defensive organisation. 
This “ gang whose avowed purpose was insidious murder ” 
has aroused the vituperation of the Nazi press. In itself, 
that may be taken as a favourable sign, for Germany, of all 
nations, had long proved the value of para-military orga- 
nisations as an adjunct to the regular army. There is, how- 
ever, this important difference. The Home Guard is a 
Voluntary organisation and the German _para-military 
goups never were. But it is also a military force, subject 
0 military law and military discipline when on duty. It 
serves under the Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces. It is 
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and 1921 were, after all, so disastrous for the nation and 
the railways as each side alleged at the time. The railways 
obtained a guaranteed revenue, and were paid a lump sum 
for depletion after the war. During the war itself, railway 
charges were stabilised, and thus helped to resist the 
inflationary processes which seem inseparable from war 
finance. After the war they were substantially increased, 
and the railways claimed that their goodwill was seriously 
prejudiced. But, as the consequences of the agreement of 
last February become clearer, it seems questionable if the 
companies will retain any goodwill at all after the present 
war. If it is necessary in the public interest to subsidise the 
cost of certain essential foodstuffs to prevent automatic 
demands for increased wages, is it any less necessary to 
ensure, either by subsidy or some alternative financial 
arrangement, such as a fixed annual payment, that the cost 
of transport is kept as low as possible, or at least that it 
is not encouraged to rise? The Government cannot logic- 
ally maintain that food subsidies are necessary and at 
the same time remain a partner to a financial arrangement 
in which it has a deferred interest in increased railway 
earnings. Whether transport, like food, should be subsidised 
in wartime may be arguable; but it is certainly wrong that 
the cost of transport should be saddled not merely with 
the burden of higher profits for the railway companies but 
also with a back stairs revenue for the Exchequer. The 
railways are entitled to the square deal for which they have 
so persistently asked. But the present position is that they 
are first of all provided by the Government with an in- 
creased volume of traffic and allowed (subject to an Ex- 
chequer share) to retain the full automatic benefit to their 
net revenues thereby entailed; that, secondly, they are 
encouraged—indeed, compelled—to give the inflationary 
spiral an additional boost every quarter; and, thirdly, that 
they, unlike the rest of the community, are protected 
against the consequences of the inflation which they auto- 
matically foster. That may be no more than a square deal 
for the railways; but there are ways of ensuring equity for 
them without such an accumulation of penalties for the 
community. 


Guard 


organised in conjunction with the county regiments, and is 
entitled to wear their badges. And the niceties of interna- 
tional law—if they still count for anything in the Nazi mind 
—are observed in its uniform and equipment. Denim 
battledress is not the acme of comfort; nor is the distri- 
bution of some items of equipment complete. But in the 
last three months many members of the Home Guard have 
been equipped and have obtained—or renewed—useful 
experience with the rifle; and some fortunate units are 
now competent to handle automatic arms. 

Meanwhile, a vast amount of navvying has been done. 
Redoubts have been constructed; firing positions dug; and 
road-blocks placed in position. The value of these works 
from a military point of view, admittedly, varies greatly 
in different localities. Local defence is a local problem, 
which can only be solved by local decision. Some fruitless 
work could have been avoided with clearer direction from 
above; and advice from military commands, where it has 
been obtainable, has usually prevented waste of effort. One 
fault in local defence works is a tendency to concentrate 
upon superficial solidarity, rather than upon effective con- 
cealment. Where this fault has occurred, it has usually been 
due to insufficient recognition of the principle that the light 
forces of the Home Guard will have to deal with the 
enemy’s vanguard, not his main force. Their task is to 
exploit flexible defence and the element of surprise to 
the full, against an enemy who will be travelling light and 
fast. The notion that concrete and sandbag emplacements 
must be defended to the last man is a tactic which passed 
out with the Boer war. If the enemy should ever succeed 
in establishing a bridgehead on these shores, he will bring 
weapons capable of crushing these rustic Maginot lines. 
The Home Guard’s business is with an earlier stage, when 
the Germans will be trying to spread confusion by the 
use of light mobile forces. 
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This is a fundamental point, which affects the type of 
training which Home Guards are receiving, and determines 
the proper scope of their duties. First and foremost, the 
force is intended to detect and frustrate attempted enemy 
landings from the air. There is no inherent impossibility 
in the landing of light armoured vehicles from aircraft; 
and, in any event, the first attempt of a determined para- 
chute force would be to obtain transport, to convert itself 
into a mobile spearhead, surprising the defence, and attack- 
ing vulnerable points in the shortest time. Control of the 
roads, therefore, has become an important part of the 
Home Guard’s routine duties, as a safeguard against 
attempted invasion from the air and as a check upon any 
Fifth Column movements. These primary duties are im- 
portant, though they are not all-embracing. In circum- 
stances of actual invasion, there would be no limit to the 
responsibilities which might be entrusted to the Home 
Guard by the military authorities. It has ceased in name 
to be a local defence volunteer force, and though its local 
character is a condition of enlistment, the Guard would 
have perforce to be capable of wider deployment in 
circumstances of invasion. 

For such duties, a more positive scheme of training 
appears to be required. Training centres have been set up, 
at which the ideas of flexible defence and the principles 
of concealment and surprise—based, in large measure, on 
the experience of the Spanish civil war—are taught. But 
to many Home Guard n.c.o’s these ideas would seem 
dangerously new. Many excellent soldiers who served in 
the war of 1914-18 have inculcated discipline and licked 
unpromising raw material into military shape. Their de- 
fensive ideas, however, are not infrequently based upon 
the textbooks of thirty years ago, and their notions of 
attack, in many cases, hark back to infantry field training 
and extended order work. Groundwork and cover are im- 
portant; but they have to be learned in conjunction with 
mobility and clever scouting. Trench warfare and fixed 
positions are military relics. They are certainly an ineffec- 
tive answer to a highly mobile force which would rely on 
speed rather than fire power to cut a path for heavier 
forces in the rear. That lesson may be known by the High 
Commands, both of the Army and of the Home Guard. 
But it cannot be applied in training until its importance 
is realised by every platoon and section commander, many 
of whom need intensive tuition on these lines. Once they 
are given instruction in the new principles of defence, the 
detailed application of these principles can safely be left 
to local ingenuity. 

Home Guard detachments, however, also have an impor- 
tant part to play in the defence of factories. Here the fixed 
defensive position is more important, and the Guard is on 
the spot. But in many areas the men are working long 
hours before their duty. In some cases there may be com- 
paratively few available men when those engaged in A.R.P. 
and fire-fighting duties are excluded. Again, the number 
of workers to factory space is sometimes small—in heavy 
industry and power plants, for example. In many indus- 
trial areas, indeed, there is something to be said for factory 


NOTES 


The War in the Air 


There is a stage in wrestling matches when the com- 
batants move warily, feeling for a decisive hold. The Battle 
of Britain is still in this stage. The heavy losses sustained 
by the German Air Force in their first attacks on ports and 
shipping, en masse and by day, have not seriously staggered 
the attacker—as a few people short-sightedly thought. The 
German tactics have indeed been changed. More and more 
the enemy bombers are coming over by night when the 
British fighter defence is inevitably less potent. They are 
still coming over in fairly large numbers but, increasingly, 
their attacks are delivered by small formations, or even single 
machines, spreading out all over the country. But the strategy 
of the attacks is unaltered. Round the coasts the plan to 
destroy, delay or dislocate shipping by raids on convoys and 
harbours, by submarine activity out at sea and by the cease- 
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defence platoons organised on a co-operative basis, where 
the numbers available for defending individual factories 
are small. Here again the need for special training js 
apparent, though the task of defending industrial plants 
against sabotage by invading flying columns is probably 
simpler than open defensive operations. In large urban 
areas, civil and military defence organisation is alread 
highly developed, and the réle of the Home Guard js 
diminished. It is in the decentralised industrial areas 
among the smaller factories, that a special need exists, 

The Home Guard has now passed out of the tenderfoot 
stage. Its organisation is working with reasonable smooth- 
ness, and there has been time to discuss in public questions 
involving pay and discipline. The bulk of the members 
of the Home Guard are not men with comfortable in- 
comes and appreciable leisure. Many of them are wage- 
earners who are out of pocket for various items of equip- 
ment and comfort, and many have lost time from their 
employment in carrying out their duties. The subsistence 
allowance of 1s. 6d. for each period of five hours’ duty 
has been welcomed by many members of the Home Guard, 
though criticised by others. Those who do not require the 
payment can surely invest it in Savings Certificates or, 
better still, give it back to the country without interest, 
But the question of discipline is more important. Tech- 
nically, there are no commissioned or non-commissioned 
officers in the Home Guard. In practice, regimental and 
platoon commanders are equivalent to commissioned 
officers, and section commanders and their subordinates to 
non-commissioned officers. They do not exert the military 
discipline which characterises the regular army. But, in 
general they do—provided, which is important, that they 
show themselves capable of doing their job—obtain a 
response from their men, which shows that a volunteer 
force can behave with every sense of military respon- 
sibility, even though it is not exposed to the full rigour of 
military sanctions. The weeding-out of inefficient com- 
manders and the insistence upon the democratic character 
of the force—signalised by the descent of retired generals 
from their red tabs to cotton twill—will strengthen the 
solidarity of what is primarily a citizens’ army. 

There is, however, a real need to plan for the future. 
Immediately, the need is still for elastic defence against 
invasion. But suppose that invasion is not attempted. What 
part will the Home Guard then play during the winter? 
Its successful formation has been greatly assisted by excep- 
tional summer weather. Just as the need for interest and 
diversion for the troops is recognised as the winter ap- 
proaches, so is it necessary to think out the most suitable 
method of winter training and exercises for the Home 
Guard. An open-air force must find suitable winter 
quarters. It must tighten its liaison with local military 
units. It will have the opportunity to challenge its orthodox 
summer training against more up-to-date military prin- 
ciples. If this task is carried out efficiently, the Home 
Guard will be better equipped to replace the army in 
home duties: when the defence of Britain is succeeded by 
the European offensive against Germany. 
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less sowing of mines is still being operated—with no vital 
successes. Over the land, the object is still to put the first 
defensive line of airfields temporarily out of use and then to 
press on inland to the centres of production—and London. 
The Midlands have been attacked several times. There have 
been several scattered raids on the London area, and 4 
number of night warnings holding up workers and travellers 
for an appreciable time. But no attempt at a knock-down 
blow has yet been made, and all attempts to break through to 
London in large numbers by day have been frustrated. 


* 


Actually, it is probable that the usual conception of this 
struggle as. an effort to bring down Britain with a single 
smashing fall is not quite accurate. Nor is it simply a “ wat 
of nerves,” as the cruising of night bombers over London, 
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without any intensive bombing, has led some people to sup- 

_ It is better described as a test of endurance, in which 
the German intention is to strike again and again at our de- 
fences, here, there and everywhere, until at some place they 
weaken and fail through exhaustion. The enemy is prepared 
to suffer big losses in this endeavour, and without doubt will 
attempt to take heavier toll—at what seems to him an oppor- 
tune moment—of property and life in London and the 
other big cities. Only if he thinks that resistance is per- 
ceptibly weakening, is he likely to attempt the decisive stroke 
—jnvasion. So far he has gained only small encouragement. 
He is being held in Britain, while his own centres of in- 
dustry are being battered every night by British bombers, 
with noticeable effects upon his war production. But he has 
not yet been deterred from his offensive, and the crucial 
stages are still to come. 


* * * 


An Eye for an Eye? 

London has been bombed from the air and there have 
been calls from several quarters for reprisals on Berlin. 
British bombers have been in action over the Berlin area, 
but the Air Ministry has stated that these raids were simply 
part of the general design to damage the German war 
economy. In refusing to contemplate any policy of reprisals 
against Berlin the Air Ministry is without question wise, 
and it is opportune that the point should have been made 
before any really intensive raiding of London has started. 
It is a leading advantage in the air war so far that British 
bombing has been skilfully directed to vital spots by economic 
and strategic experts. With the navigational skill of British 
pilots and the constructional skill of British manufacturers, 
it serves as yet another proof of the way in which superior 
quality can offset inferiority in numbers. To send out 
bombers on crrands of indiscriminate destruction would 
be to surrender that advantage for an emotional catch-phrase. 
This is not simply a sentimental refusal to recognise the 
full implications for British attackers of total warfare in 
the air—though it would be a very hardened cynic who did 
not admit the Germans’ preference for methods of terror 
as a distinguishing mark which it would be a pity to 
remove. British raids on Germany must have caused many 
civilian deaths and much damage to non-military property; 
it is impossible to attack military targets without hitting the 
area around. But deliberately to attack residential districts 
would be not only repellent, but inexpedient as well. It 
would be wasteful and would produce no useful military 
results comparable with the destruction of munition plants, 
oil refineries and communications. This applies particularly 
to Berlin. Berlin is much further from British bases than 
London is from German bases. It is harder to bomb, there- 
fore, and cannot be bombed so frequently. Its actual impor- 
tance in German economic life is vastly less than that of 
London in British life. Not many more than 5 per cent. of 
Germany’s own population live in Berlin, while London 
shelters over 20 per cent. of the population of Britain. The 
R.A.F.’s consistent attacks on Germany—and Italy—have 
been brilliantly conceived and carried out. They have wrought 
much more damage on war factories and essential communi- 
cations than has been done in Britain, where output has not 
been slowed down at all yet; and it would be a gross error if 
these invaluable activities were now to be diverted to the 
pointless and unsavoury task of terrorising Berliners. 


* * * 


Stalemate in Greece ? 


If Italy really means business in Greece, she is taking 
her time to complete her preparations. True, some 150,000 
men are believed to be concentrated in Albania, a large 
Percentage of them within the previously demilitarised zone 
on the Greek frontier, but the way of dictators when they 
mean to strike is to strike suddenly in the dark, not after 
a long, leisured fortnight in the glare of the Mediterranean 
sun. Reports from Berlin confirm the likelihood that Italy 
is looking for something short of war. Germany is said to 
have sent diplomatic assurances to Greece that Italy is not 
Boing to fall into the “Balkan war trap of British in- 
triguers,” and that the troops in Albania have a political 
rather than a military significance. What the Axis want 
from Greece is obvious enough—the abandonment of the 
British guarantee and of trade with Britain. The acceptance 
of “navicerts” and the maintenance of maritime relations 
are held to violate Greece’s “ so-called neutrality,” and there 
18 a Certain peevishness in the Axis complaints that Greece 
(and behind her Turkey) will not recognise the Axis’ total 
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victory and the new order they are creating in Europe. The 
peevishness may well have been increased by the events of 
the last fortnight. The beginning of Italian pressure on 
Greece coincided with the first great air offensive against 
Britain. According to Axis calculations, Britain should have 
been crippled and still more discredited and Greece should 
have yielded to Axis pressure, as Roumania had done a few 
weeks earlier, Our air victories, coupled with a series of 
successful naval exploits in the Eastern Mediterranean—the 
most recent, our raid on Bardia on August 23rd took British 
ships right into the Italian base—upset the calculation. The 
Axis victory did not look so total after all, and the British 
guarantee to Greece, specifically reconfirmed by us on August 
22nd, gave General Metaxas the necessary political and 
military backing to resist Italy’s demands. Turkey’s assur- 
ances that her benevolent neutrality might go further than 
benevolence increased Greece’s confidence, particularly since 
the assurances were given after consultation with Russia, 
Italy is therefore left suspended between the Axis’ determina- 
tion to avoid a Balkan war and General Metaxas’ decision to 
yield nothing to a merely diplomatic threat. 


* * * 


From Salzburg to Vienna 


The history of Danubia since the last war has probably 
included more unsuccessful conferences and more fruitless 
plans of reorganisation than that of any other region. Hitler 
may have imagined that the extension of his Lebensraum 
would put an end to such nonsense. There was after all no 
further need to consult the wishes of the inhabitants, and by 
destroying the independence of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
he had modified the problem by reducing the number of 
factors to be considered. The events of the last months sug- 
gest, however, that the final obstacle to all schemes of Danu- 
bian consolidation—Hungary’s “No, no, never”—is as 
operative in the new beneficent German order as under the 
wicked and outworn system of Versailles. Early in July at 
Salzburg the Roumanians received their marching orders. 
They were to reach an agreement with Hungary. After some 
delay, negotiations began. After further delay, they were 
broken off, at first, it seemed, decisively, but under Axis 
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pressure a grudging rider was added to the communiqué of 
August 24th stating that conversations would be resumed. 
The main obstacle to agreement is Roumania’s refusal to 
cede the two-thirds of Transylvania demanded by Hungary 
and Hungary’s refusal to consider Roumania’s alternative 
suggestion of a cession of the frontier districts coupled with 
a far reaching exchange of populations. Germany’s interven- 
tion might not have been so immediate—the summons of the 
Foreign Ministers of both countries to Vienna followed 
within four days of the breakdown of the talks—had not 
there been signs that the dispute was about to be transferred 
from the conference table to the field of battle. The Rou- 
manians accused Hungarian aircraft of bombing Satu Mare 
and Arad on August 28th. The Hungarians counterclaimed 
that a Hungarian plane was forced over the Roumanian fron- 
tier by Roumanian fighters which had violated Hungary’s 
territory. The Hungarians also claimed that Roumanian 
divisions were assembling on the Hungarian frontier because 
“the Roumanians have judged that the time has come for 
committing a manifest act of war against Hungary.” At this 
point, Hitler judged that the time had come for committing 
another Diktat. 
. 


The Vienna conference is evidence of the Fuehrer’s intense 
anxiety to prevent a Balkan war. Germany’s fear of hostilities 
is Roumania’s strong card, and both King Carol and his 
Transylvanian advisers are probably shrewd enough to play 
it. The temper of the country is opposed to radical conces- 
sions, and Hitler will have to use a very big stick to bring 
the stubborn negotiators to heel. That he thinks of doing 
so is perhaps confirmed by the presence of Field Marshal 
Keitel along with Ribbentrop and Ciano at the Vienna meet- 
ing. The threat of direct German occupation and the trans- 
ference of Transylvania to the control of its German 
minority may be Hitler’s last expedient to bring both Hun- 
gary and Roumania to a more pliant frame of mind. It is 
just possible that Roumania holds another card in Russia's 
attitude, or could do so had King Carol not abandoned him- 
self so completely to the Axis. It is true that there have 
been minor frontier clashes between Russians and Rou- 
manians in the Bukovina, but Russia is known to be urging 
Roumania to draw closer to Bulgaria with the successful con- 
clusion of the Dobrudja dispute as a basis. And Russia is 
significantly absent from the Vienna meeting. The omission 
is curious. The first anniversary of the Russo-German Pact 
occasioned an outburst of praise and unity in the press of 
both countries with special references to their peaceful col- 
laboration in Eastern Europe. Yet Russia—with her common 
frontier with Hungary and Roumania (and incidentally with 
the disputed region of Transylvania)—is to be excluded from 
this week’s version of “ peaceful collaboration.” On the face 
of it, Russia’s absence appears to bear out the interpretation 
that Russia and Germany are rapidly reaching the limit be- 
yond which their interests inevitably and fundamentally 
clash. 


* * * 


Japan’s New Order 


A purge of truly Russian proportions has _ recalled 
Japanese diplomatists from every quarter of the globe. Five 
ambassadors and nineteen Ministers are affected and of the 
greater centres London is practically alone in retaining its 
Ambassador, Mr Shigemetsu. The purpose of the purge will 
be more apparent when Japan’s new diplomatists are 
appointed, but its connection with Prince Konoye’s New 
Order has been officially admitted. The new spirit which, 
as the spokesman put it, is tearing through Japan like “a 
ball of fire,” is to renew the face of diplomacy as well. What 
exactly the new spirit is, it is harder to define. Prince 
Konoye’s earlier pronouncements on the abolition of the 
party system, the need of national concentration and of ser- 
vice to the community, coupled with the inclusion in his 
organising committee of noted pro-Axis and Right-Wing 
extremists, led the outside world to believe that Japan was 
indulging once more in her passion for imitation and was 
about to reproduce the totalitarian system in the Far East. 
Prince Konoye’s more recent statements have attempted to 
correct this impression. He condemns the oppressive 
machinery of the single-party State, for, “no matter what 
brilliant result such a system may have reaped in other 
lands, it is not acceptable to Japan because it is contrary to 
the basic principle of our national policy of ‘one Sovereign 
over all.’” The Japanese Prime Minister is obviously putting 
his finger on the fundamental difference between the Ger- 
man and the Japanese systems. The cult of the Emperor 
spreading outwards through every section of the body politic 
and representing a devotion to tradition, to hierarchy, to 
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historical forms, is in flat opposition to the Nazi dictatorshj 
which thrives on having abolished all historical links ang 
social traditions. Just as Japanese parliamentarianism was 
more Japanese than parliamentary, the new milit 
Japanese State will be more traditional than totalitarian. By 
it will not on that account be less belligerent. Aggressive 
imperialism is inherent in the military tradition of the 
Samurai. 


* * * 


The Internment Policy 


There is some danger lest the public indignation that 
has been justifiably aroused by the revelation of conditions 
in the internment camps should reach such an extreme that 
nothing short of a general release of internees will satisfy 
public opinion. It is important, therefore, that the two 
aspects of the aliens question should be regarded separately— 
the internment policy and the administration of that policy, 
Those who condemn the Government’s decision to adopt 
wholesale internment generally do so on the grounds that it 
is illiberal and contrary to English traditions and practice; 
that it puts us in bad odour with the United States; and 
that the spy danger was greatly exaggerated because, from 
experience in Scandinavia and the Low Countries, enemy 
agents are more likely to be found among native citizens 
than among aliens. It is quite true that the imprisonment of 
those who have sought sanctuary here is distasteful—and 
there is no evidence that the Government adopted the policy 
with anything but reluctance—but so are many of the other 
measures which have been willingly accepted in the name 
of national security. Moreover, Hitler chooses his fifth 
columnists advisedly, and, knowing full well our fondness 
for cherishing the oppressed, may be presumed to have taken 
advantage of it. In fact, it has been officially revealed that 
German agents, impersonating refugees, have actually been 
detected, and it has been stated in Parliament that the leakage 
of vital information has noticeably diminished since intern- 
ment began. A purely sentimental attitude over the refugees 
tends, too, to ignore the fact that they are still Germans— 
natives of the country with which we are at war. The fact 
that they arrived here to escape the brutalities of the Nazi 
regime, frequently on their way to the United States or South 
America, does not ipso facto make them pro-British, however 
strongly they may be anti-Hitler. It is a gross presumption to 
regard all refugees as being willing to give active help to a 
country which is fighting the land of their birth—the land 
to which many of them still look for their future. 


* * * 


The Aliens Administration 


If the considerations of principle that dictated the 
reversal of the internment policy in May and June were 
undoubtedly right, the administration of the new policy has 
been no less clearly faulty. No words are strong enough to 
condemn the callousness, the clumsiness and the general 
incompetence with which the question has been handled. It 
was unfortunately necessary that the innocent should suffer 
in order that the guilty should not escape; but that is no 
excuse for the wholesale, thoughtless and indiscriminate 
misery that has been inflicted. Only now, after three months, 
is the machinery for distinguishing those who have lost 
all feeling of their German nationality and for extending 
mercy to the old, the young and the sick, beginning to 
move. The second White Paper, published at the end of last 
week, has revised the original categories of release and added 
a new category which makes a person eligible for release if 
he is reported by a tribunal to have “taken a public and 
prominent part in opposition to the Nazi system and is 
actively friendly towards the Allied cause.” The tribunal will 
base its decision on the man’s writings, speeches, or political 
activities over a period of years. It has also been decided 
that Category B aliens, whose classification has not been con- 
firmed or made by a Regional Advisory Committee, will be 
eligible for release if they come within the White Paper, and 
that a complete revision of all Category B aliens should be 
carried out on general grounds of equity. In the first three 
weeks of August over 3,000 cases were examined in the light 
of the first White Paper; 832 were found to be outside the 
categories; 1,500 applications are still being investigated; 
and 805 have been granted release. Even with the present 
and future recommendations of the Asquith Committee, 
therefore, release will be slow, so that a drastic overhaul of 
the administration of the policy should be undertaken at once. 
Since the end of last month conditions have certainly im- 
proved, for the Lytton Advisory Council is already doing 
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admirable work. But it has to work through a small and 
overworked department of the Home Office, which also 
has to hear the recommendations of all the other committees 
and tribunals appointed to deal with aliens. There are the 
Regional Advisory Committees, appointed last April to review 
cases; the Asquith Committee; the Loraine Committee, 
which is to consider the cases of interned Italians who are 
eligible for release by the White Paper; the tribunal to 
adjudicate On persons coming under the new category; the 
advisory Committee on Category B internees coming within 
the White Paper; the tribunal or tribunals which are to 
review all Category B; and the International Labour Branch 
with its own advisory committee. Surely there is a case 
either for putting some of these bodies in a separate Depart- 
ment, under a junior Minister, to take charge of aliens of all 
nationalities, or at least amalgamating them under an en- 
larged Home Office Department. It would be easier then to 
administer an aliens policy. The object of this must be the 
welfare of all aliens, which in effect means finding them 
something to do; the rapid release of all enemy aliens who 
wish actively to help us; and the welfare of those who remain 
interned, which means reuniting families, decent accom- 
modation not imprisonment, and again, and equally im- 
portant, finding them useful, if humble, employment. 


* * * 


France Without Leaders 


France is recovering from the first bewildered shock of 
invasion and overthrow, and there are signs that the earlier 
mood of deep depression and fatalistic acceptance is begin- 
ning to give way to more positive feelings, now that the full 
significance of the German victory is beginning to permeate 
popular consciousness. In occupied territory there is no out- 
ward disorder. That peace reigns which the German Gestapo 
knows how to create in the desert wrought by the German 
army. It is in unoccupied France that the temperature of 
popular feeling is rising, for here a discredited Government 
is trying to impose its feeble authority on a population driven 
to despair by the chaos of unorganised evacuation, unemploy- 
ment and short rations which make up the picture of the 
French Provinces. Riots have occurred in Toulouse, and 
reports of serious discontent are widespread. Germany 
watches with sardonic pleasure the impossible situation into 
which the Vichy Government has fallen. The Cabinet’s only 
hope lies in securing effective co-operation with the victors. 
Such was the avowed policy of Pétain—“a fair and honour- 
able peace between soldiers ”—and the unavowed policy of 
his crew of doubtful politicians, notably Laval, who believed 
his friendly relations with German and Italian Government 
circles would secure Axis support. That they are prepared to 
carry this co-operation to fantastic lengths of hostility to 
their old ally is illustrated by the recent surrender of 800 
French aircraft to Germany and the envenomed attack broad- 
cast by M. Baudouin on the subject of the blockade, in which 
the responsibility for France’s plight was pinned not on to 
their German invaders but on to their British friends. But 
both Germany and Italy disown Vichy. Abetz, the German 
controller, is busy with the really revolutionary material 
for a “ National-Socialist” France which, with a sound 
historical instinct, he is seeking in Paris. The fate planned 
by Germany for Vichy appears to be either to lose all sem- 
blance of authority and to invite Germany in the name of 
good order to occupy the remainder of France, or else to 
endure the crowning infamy of being drawn into war against 
Britain at Germany’s side. 

* 


Meanwhile, the Vichy regime is trying to keep up a 
semblance of prestige by removing from public service 
all figures of national importance to whom popular discon- 
tent might rally. One hundred and eighty generals have 
been placed on the retired list, including the heroic defender 
of the retreat to Dunkirk, General Prioux, and Britain’s 
chief collaborator in Flanders, General Blanchard. Even 
General Nogués is to leave active service. All this suits 
Germany admirably. If no one is left in authority save the 
men of Vichy, France’s national resurgence must continue to 
languish for want of leadership. This stagnation renders all 
the more important the position of General de Gaulle. He 
has received two important acquisitions of strength this 
week. Colonel de Larminat, the former Chief of Staff in the 
Near East, has arrived in London to serve with the Free 
Frenchmen and has already left again on an important poli- 
tical mission. And the first French colony to throw in its 
lot with General de Gaulle has announced its allegiance. 
The Territory of Chad, whose Commandant, Colonel 
Marchand, himself signed the colony’s declaration, has a 
Strategic importance out of all proportion to its economic 
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strength. It blocks Germany’s way to the Equator, and had 
an Italian “ Disarmament Commission,” similar to the one 
already dispatched to Syria, been able to go to Fort Lamy, 
the Sudan might well have found itself encircled. Britain 
has offered the colony full economic support, and there is 
reason to believe that other French colonies will follow 
Chad’s courageous lead. France’s first need is a restoration of 
morale through the restoration of honourable and effective 
leadership. Each new increase of strength for General de 
Gaulle is thus a step towards resurrection. 


* * * 


Nazis in Argentina 


Argentina’s distrust of Pan-Americanism and her de- 
sire for South American leadership leads her to stress her 
countervailing European connections, and there is little 
doubt that in some cases these connections have been an 
opening for Axis propaganda. The Nazis reinforce Argen- 
tina’s distrust of American leadership by whispering cam- 
paigns on “dollar diplomacy,” while Britain is accused of 
“imperialism ” because so high a percentage of the capital 
invested in Argentina is of British origin. So active and 
widespread were these and other anti-Allied and anti- 
American campaigns that early in June the Argentinian 
President, Senor Ortiz, interviewed the German Ambassador 
and registered a strong protest against the use of the Ger- 
man Embassy as a centre of propaganda and espionage. 
This step was followed up by the introduction of a 
Public Safety Bill to keep a check on the activities of 
the Press and other bodies, and a month later the German 
military mission was sent home. There can be no doubt that 
the administration mirrored the great mass of public opinion 
in these measures. The Allied cause is so popular that a pro- 
Allied propaganda Committee was formed some months ago 
to support Great Britain, and evidence of German activities— 
for example, the recent discovery of a web of Gestapo 
activities centred round local leaders such as Karl Arnold— 
has led to public demonstrations against the Germans. The 
Germans are doing what they can to counteract their national 
unpopularity by stressing Britain’s inability to win, and by 
losing no opportunity of blaming the blockade for Argen- 
tina’s export difficulties. But so long as the firmly pro- 
Allied Government continues in power, they can make little 
headway. Their latest step has therefore been to exploit a 
Governmental crisis into a scandal great enough to sweep 
President and Government from office. Certain deputies and 
Generals connected with the sale to the State of land for 
an air port at El Palomar manipulated the transaction to 
the tune of some £50,000, which was apparently distributed 
among the officials concerned. The discovery of this trans- 
action has been used by the extremists of the Right and their 
Nazi backers in an attempt to bring down both President 
and Government—the President, since the Vice-President, 
General Cavallo, is well known for his Fascist sympathies; 
the Government, in order to discredit the whole parliamen- 
tary regime. President Ortiz’s offer of resignation has been 
refused by the Legislature, and there is as yet no trace of a 
new Ministry. It is therefore possible that the Nazis have 
overplayed their hand and, instead of bringing about a coup 
d’état, have merely intensified their own unpopularity. 


* * * 


Mobilising Labour 


Every week brings new proof of the energy of the Minister 
of Labour. In the first of his tasks, that of devising ways 
and means to make the best use of skilled men and other 
workers already available for war work, he has done well. 
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The registration of engineers not actually in war employ- 
ment—which revealed a reserve of 61,000 in the North 
Western region alone—has been followed by an appeal to 
employers in the munitions industry to give temporary 
release for work elsewhere to employees who may be idle 
now or in the near future. In shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing, too, the same desire to make the maximum use of 
the personnel available, at the places where they may be most 
needed, has been evidenced by the setting up of local com- 
mittees to move labour from yard to yard in case of emerg- 
ency. The utmost flexibility in the use of port and shipyard 
facilities is imperative, and this plan for shipbuilders is 
parallel to the scheme for a mobile force of dockers—which, 
however, has met with some difficulties in operation. All 
these devices recognise the paramount need to economise 
skill to the utmost by making full use of labour. 


* 


Whether, under present arrangements, they can be com- 
pletely effective is another question. It is left to employers— 
and trade unions—to apply them as they wish. Employers 
are not anxious to release valuable men to work elsewhere. 
Workers are not eager to move to new work in new districts, 
even though fair wages, travelling and lodging are provided 
for; they are insisting, quite naturally, upon some guarantee 
of reinstatement in their old occupations. It is still evident 
that, however great the undoubted goodwill of employers 
and workers may be, it is the Government’s job—if mobilisa- 
tion and mobility are to be made complete—not only to point 
out the direction in which they should go, but also to give 
them their actual marching orders. And this duty carries 
with it the need to plan the utilisation of labour, and the 
allocation of contracts, many months ahead. It would then 
be possible to arrange and enforce Mr Bevin’s second task, 
the large-scale training in factories of the hundreds of 
thousands of men and women machine minders who will be 
needed in addition to the trainees turned out by the Govern- 
ment’s 40 centres (19 are now working) and by the 24-hour 
instruction schemes now being operated by technical colleges. 
These two requirements—the need for a sovereign authority 
and for long-term forward planning—are essential to make 
the present labour programme more than a series of shrewd 
improvisations for solving immediate problems. It may be 
true that the war can only be lost in the short run. It is truer 
still that it can only be won in the long run. 


* * * 


Wages and the Wage-Earners 


There is much resentment in working-class circles about 
the repeated contention that one serious gap in present 
economic policy is the absence of any check upon increases 
in wages. Since the war started, increases in wage rates 
amounting to £105 millions a week have been recorded, and 
the increase in earnings due to overtime has been consider- 
ably greater. Incontestably, working people are working 
harder. They should be paid correspondingly more, it is 
claimed; and the cost of living has risen. The truth is that 
the fundamental economic facts of the situation, which 
should by now be painfully obvious and commonplace, are 
still misunderstood. It is inevitable that the consumption 
of all classes should be cut down to pay for the war. Per 
head, working-class consumption is small. In the aggregate 
it makes up the bulk of the civilian consumption that must 
be curtailed to permit the diversion of resources to war use. 
If it is not cut down in one way, it will be cut down in 
another—or the war effort will be starved of materials, 
labour and plant. The choice is not between maintaining 
or reducing civilian consumption, but between reducing it 
fairly and consciously or reducing it unfairly and indiscrim- 
inately—between checking it by deliberate contrivance or 
allowing it to be checked by the blind inflationary means of 
soaring prices. 


* 


At present the worse course—for the workers themselves 
—is being chosen. For the most part the new national 
tribunal for arbitrating in labour disputes is likely to remain 
idle because employing bodies seem disposed to accept wage 
demands quite readily. The engineering unions are asking 
for increases amounting to £30 millions annually. The road 
transport industry is also in the market for higher pay. The 
present railway agreement inclines the railway companies to 
accede to demands for higher wages with little question. 
With E.P.T. at 100 per cent., most employers have small 
incentive to hold down their wage costs. The certain result 
of all this is very clear. Wages rates are going up; earnings 
are increasing still more; more people are at work. There 
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is an increasingly large volume of new spending powe; 
bidding for consumer goods which are inevitably jp 
diminishing supply. More strict and comprehensive ration. 
ing might do something to sterilise this new demand, by 
prices must inevitably be driven up. The attempt to catch 
up the rising cost of living by means of larger pay packets 
will be frustrated. More money will buy less; and not only 
will civilian consumption be inexorably curtailed, but also 
the lower paid workers will plainly suffer most. Small wage. 
earners have indeed a claim to a decent standard of living, 
but they will get less than nothing from this process of al]. 
round increases for everybody. The only fair and reasonable 
policy is one by which every individual will be guaranteed 
a minimum real income; and for the rest, all spendable in. 
comes—wages, salaries and profits alike—should be held 
down, either by direct Government control or by the seizing 
of excess incomes in taxes or compulsory loans. 


* * * 


Benevolences 


For the last month or so, national expenditure has been 
running at the rate of nearly £9 millions a day. In the same 
period, revenue has averaged some £2} millions daily and 
public borrowing by Defence Bonds and Savings Certificates 
£23 millions more, leaving a gap of nearly £4 millions a day 
to be filled by other means. In the main, this balance is being 
found by the issue of Treasury bills to Government Depart- 
ments, whose purchases are financed by funds temporarily 
held as the result of trading operations, to the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, which uses the proceeds of the sale 
of gold or foreign exchange for this purpose, or perhaps to 
the Bank of England, which may take up Treasury bills with 
money obtained by selling longer-term Government securi- 
ties. The rate of spending must inevitably mount as the 
financial year goes on, and it is not a propitious sign that so 
large a part of national expenditure is already so temporarily 
and so precariously underpinned. Moreover, the rate of 
voluntary saving, as shown in the weekly figures for Defence 
Bonds and Savings Certificates, is tending to fall. The need 
for added measures to transfer still more purchasing power 
from civilian to Government use is very evident in all these 
Statistics, and the case for taxing all incomes that have 
risen above their pre-war level, or for skimming off this addi- 
tional purchasing power by compulsory saving on the Keynes 
plan, is stronger than ever, Meanwhile, a new contribution 
is being made to the financial resources of the Government. 
Public imagination has been captured by the life-and-death 
duel in the air. Funds for the purchase of fighters or, more 
aggressively, bombers have been started all over this country 
and in the Empire, and several million pounds have been 
collected. Per se these free gifts—‘‘ benevolences” in the 
simplest sense—will not, of course, raise the rate of aircraft 
production; it is not the supply of money, but the supply 
of materials, plant and labour, that limits the manufacture 
of aeroplanes. But they can be of assistance in raising the rate 
of civilian saving. It will obviously do no good if the money 
given for these funds is simply withheld from other forms of 
saving. They must represent additional net saving. If they 
do, then here, in the powerful appeal to give money for a 
tangible and specified purpose, is the model for what might 
prove a valuable aid in the urgent task of closing the financial 
gap. 


* * * 


Censorship and News 


The beginning of mass air raids on Britain has again 
raised the vexed question—how to give the maximum of 
news to the public here and abroad with the minimum of 
information to the enemy. At first, the Ministry of Informa- 
tion erred badly on the suppression side of the balance, and 
American correspondents here found their stories of the 
failure of the first attacks on London held up for nine hours, 
during which time the German claims were published in 
American newspapers. The delay was apparently due to the 
double censorship for air news: articles have to be sub 
mitted to a department of the Air Ministry before they are 
sent to the Air Censorship Department of the Ministry of 
Information. Recently, however, there has been a great im- 
provement in passing Press messages, and in publishing the 
communiqués of the Air Ministry and the Ministry of 
Home Security. But it still remains the official policy not to 
publish the numbers of casualties except at monthly inter- 
vals. In provincial centres the names and addresses of the 
killed and injured are posted outside the town halls. In the 
London area, casualties were at first notified to the next-of- 
kin by the police. Now, in addition to this practice, total 
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figures will be exhibited outside town halls, and a few days 
later the names and addresses will be circulated to the divi- 
sional police stations in the Metropolitan Police Area for 
reference by relatives and friends. They will not be posted 
outside, for it is considered that the publication of lists might 
be of great help to the enemy. Obviously, this must be the 
paramount consideration; but if there is any doubt at all as 
to the value to Germany of knowing the number of civilian 
killed and injured, the Government might well ponder 
whether exaggerated rumours of deaths are not of equal 
danger at home. It is understood that the number killed in 
the raid on Croydon on August 15th was far smaller than 
even the most moderate reports. If the authorities feel able 
to reveal, as in this case, the name of the place attacked, 
can they not go the whole way and give the number of 
casualties ? 


* * * 


A Change in Rationing ? 


So far it is the butter ration which has been most sub- 
ject to ups and downs. Another change is now announced for 
Monday, when, instead of being allowed to take all six 
ounces of the combined butter-margarine ration in butter, 
consumers will be restricted to four ounces of butter and 
will have to take the remaining two ounces in margarine. 
Those who take all six ounces in margarine are not, of 
course, affected. But it is not complaints of changes in the 
amount of rations which retailers have recently addressed to 
Lord Woolton. It is the rationing machinery, which gives 
them, especially grocers, a considerable amount of extra 
work, and they have asked that the system of re-registration 
every six months should be dispensed with. The Ministry of 
Food, however, still feels that the public should be free to 
change their retailers every six months, though it has 
promised that the machinery of rationing will be overhauled 
to see if some simpler method can be produced. The present 
system is not ideal. For one thing, it means that shopkeepers 
in districts with a poor population are frequent!y left with a 
surplus of the rationed foods, as their customers cannot 
afford to take up all of their rations each week And, to 
avoid this, some shopkeepers arrange for pages of coupons to 


Letters to 


Totalitarianism 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In an article which appeared in The Economist of 
August 3rd it was suggested by the writer that in order to 
win the war “ the Government must assume responsibility for 
the total organisation of industry.” Manufacturers and mer- 
chants would become the Government’s agents; workers 
would become the Government’s servants, and it would be 
the function of the Government to “ find a useful task for 
every machine and every pair of hands.” 

Will you allow me to express my dissent, and to say that, 
in my opinion, by adopting the totalitarian system, whether 
in the Nazi or Fascist or Bolshevik form, we should be far 
more likely to lose the economic war of exhaustion than to 
win it. My alternative would be to suspend or relax many of 
the Controls and give more initiative to private enterprise, 
especially in the export trades. 

I would encourage lending and private economy by 
enormously reducing public waste. Stern orders should be 
sent out to all officers and officials who handle public money, 
to combine economy with efficiency and cut down all super- 
fluous extravagance. Excessive wages and salaries should be 
reduced, and no further additions to wages should be 
permitted. 

In this way the great danger of inflation due to the recent 
alarming and extraordinary increase of expenditure can be 
averted. At the same time a strong Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should be appointed to control expenditure and 
make sure that in the race towards bankruptcy Britain will 
be the last to arrive. I do not see the omniscient autocrat 
would be capable of carrying out your policy success- 
ully. 


Yours, etc., 
FRANCIS W. HIRST. 
London. 
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be deposited with them so that they can use one customer’s 
unused coupons on behalf of other persons. But the only pos- 
sible alternative seems to be that adopted for the tca ration, 
a system of coupons without registration. This can clearly 
only be workable when the supplies of the rationed ccmmo- 
dity are large enough for each retailer to be able to meet a 
temporarily increased demand, and it could hardly be applied 
for perishable foods. It is difficult to see how any improve- 
ment on the present arrangements could be effected, which 
would at the same time apply the principle that no section of 
the community should have an advantage over the rest in 
obtaining supplies of rationed foods. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The National Service (Armed Forces) Act provided that 
men whom the local tribunals refused to register as con- 
scientious objectors could appeal to an Appellate Tribunal, 
which was to sit in two divisions, one for England and Wales 
and one for Scotland. The number of appeals made to the 
tribunal for England and Wales has, however, proved to be 
so large that the Minister of Labour has taken power to 
appoint additional divisions. Three such divisions are being 
set up immediately, so that the arrears of appeals, which are 
very great, should be quickly wiped out. 

* 


Reports of the resignation of the Egyptian Cabinet are 
premature. Hassan Pasha Sabry is, however, considering a 
reshuffe which, by dropping certain Ministers hostile to 
the Wafd, would encourage the Wafd to join in a Cabinet of 
National Union. 

* 


Mr de Valera’s confirmed neutrality has not prevented Eire 
from suffering the air war. Last week a German plane crashed 
in Co. Kerry when it was, perhaps, trying to catch the 
flying-boat Clare on her way back from Canada. This week 
bombs were deliberately dropped in Co. Wexford, as a result 
of which three girls were killed and others injured. For what 
it is worth, a protest is to be made to the German Govern- 
ment, which is to be asked for full reparation. 


the Editor 


Workmen’s Compensation 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


StR,—In your issue of August 24th you call attention (on 
page 253) to the increase in industrial accident insurance 
rates occasioned by the higher benefits and greater risks in 
wartime. This increase comes on the top of the already high 
cost of industrial accident insurance in this country. The 
International Labour Office submitted to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Workmen’s Compensation the following figures 
relating to the ratio of cost of administration to benefits : — 
Norway, 10.4 per cent.; Ohio, 6.6 per cent.; Ontario, 8.1 per 
cent.; Queensland, 21.8 per cent.; Switzerland, 16.2 per cent. 
In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, out of £6,384,706 
received in 1938 as premium income by companies in con- 
nection with employers’ liability insurance, only 60.69 per 
cent. was spent in benefits—and even this included legal and 
medical expenses incurred in connection with the “ settle- 
ment” of claims. To pay £3,875,007 in benefits involved an 
expenditure of £2,065,822 in cost of management and com- 
mission, and £443,822 went to profits. 

International figures may not be strictly comparable, but 
it should be remembered that the above-quoted low cost of 
administration of many countries includes the administrative 
cost connected with the providing of medical care—and 
even rehabilitation, which is not an obligation in British 
industrial accident insurance. Should not the Royal Commis- 
sion of Workmen’s Compensation, which during more than 
a year has collected such valuable expert evidence on these 
matters, be in a position to devise some war emergency 
scheme which would, without revolutionising the whole 
British system of compensation at this juncture, reduce its 
wastage, and offset, by a reduction of the absolute level of 
costs, the necessary relative increase of premium costs in 
wartime? 

Yours faithfully, 
HERMANN LEvVy. 
Richmond. 
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Holland under German Control—II 


(By a Dutch Correspondent) 


N an article last week an account was given of the various 

problems confronting the Germans since the occupation 
of the Netherlands. What have been the social and political 
consequences of their attempts to solve these problems? 

It was pointed out that they had to prevent the spread of 
unemployment. Except with a special licence from the 
Board of Labour, all enterprises were prohibited from closing 
down, temporarily or permanently; from reducing working 
hours; or from dismissing more than 24 workers in 30 days. 
This measure meant, in effect, that business had for some 
time to live upon its financial resources. Many enterprises, 
however, could not carry on as if nothing had happened; 
and the Board of Labour was bombarded with requests for 
the special licence to such an extent that, at the end of July, 
the office had to close down for two days in order to answer 
correspondence. 

It may be assumed that, by these drastic means, the Ger- 
mans prevented a catastrophic increase in unemployment. 
But, in addition to the unemployed, there were the demobi- 
lised soldiers who had to be given work. Those who did not 
find work before August Ist were assembled in reconstruc- 
tion camps. The Reconstruction Service now probably 
consists of about 50,000 men. Its head is a Dutch major, and 
the chief technical adviser is the well-known Dutch engineer, 
Dr Ir Ringers. Apart from this Dutch reconstruction corps, 
and the many thousands of Dutch labourers who will prob- 
ably have found similar employment, it is known that hun- 
dreds of young men from the German Labour Corps are 
engaged upon reconstruction work. 

There is certainly much work of this kind to be done in 
the devastated parts of the country, and nearly £1,000,000 
will be spent on rebuilding some of the demolished houses. 
The agricultural situation, on the other hand, is at present 
relatively good, as the Germans are buying up the whole 
export surplus and encouraging production on the existing 
stocks of fertilisers. The canning industry is also busy—it is 
working a 24-hour day. Industries which fit into the German 
military machine have no cause for complaint, and the num- 
ber of their workpeople will be increased. Many unemployed 
will, it is said, find work in the future, as soon as big re- 
employment schemes have been worked out. 

In the meantime, all the unemployed are encouraged to 
go and work in Germany. As an incentive, salaries can be 
transferred to Holland; and married men are given leave 
once in three months, and unmarried men twice a year. The 
Dutch unemployed, however, appear to have refused to serve 
as slaves in the workshops of their masters. At any rate, the 
Germans have had to impose a sanction, for it has been 
announced that no ration cards will be issued to unemployed 
who refuse to go to Germany. 


Extensive Rationing 


Strict rationing of the necessities of life is being extended 
weekly. The monthly (four-weekly) ration for coffee is 250 
grammes (a little over half-a-pound); for tea—only if no 
coffee is taken—5O grammes; for sugar, 1,000 grammes; for 
butter, 250 grammes; for margarine or fats, 250 grammes; 
for rice, 330 grammes; for barley, 330 grammes; for maize, 
66 grammes; for macaroni, vermicelli or spaghetti, 66 
grammes; for flour, 500 grammes. The weekly ration for 
bread is 2,000 grammes which, incidentally, is less than the 
German ration of 2,400 grammes. So far as bread is con- 
cerned, there is no immediate danger of starvation, for stocks 
are reported to cover all needs up to the harvest of 1941. 
The Germans, however, may transfer part of those stocks to 


Germany. If the Dutch starve, it will be the fault of the 
Germans. 

The situation as regards meat is fair, but some of the cattle 
must be slaughtered for lack of feeding stuffs. There were 
295,000 horses, 2.6 millions of cows, 650,000 sheep and 
134 millions of pigs in the Netherlands. Out of the 28 millions 
of poultry, 22 millions will be killed this autumn. 

Textiles are sharply rationed. During the week from 
August 4th to August 11th an inventory was taken of all 
stocks, On August 12th, the German system of a clothing 
card of 100 points was introduced. No doubt the standard of 
living of the population will be further lowered as the war 
progresses. 


Political Reactions 


What are the reactions of the Dutch public to all these 
German attempts at domination? It should be said at once 
that at the moment a large-scale revolution against the Ger- 
man invader is highly improbable, because it is impossible. 
The Dutch army has been disbanded, and the Dutch police 
1S unimportant, since many Gestapo and other S.S. men, 
besides members of the ordinary German police, are 
stationed in the Netherlands. Slowly the Gleichschaltung 
takes place. Many trade unions and similar organisations are 
unified, without regard to religious traditions. The Labour 
movement has lost its independence. The most important 
Labour daily paper has been “taken over” by the Dutch 
Nazis. The remainder of the Press is strictly supervised by 
a “Council of Enlightenment,” under the chairmanship of 
Dr Goedewaagen, formerly editor-in-chief of a small authori- 
tarian weekly which was financed by Sir Henri Deterding. 
The Council is collaborating closely with Pressereferent W. 
Jancke, one of the advisers of Seyss Inquart. 

_ The prohibition on listening to foreign, even to Hungarian, 
Swiss and Italian, broadcasts fits into the picture. But as 
there are more than one million wireless sets in the country, 
German control cannot be effective without drastic measures 
of intimidation. 

So far the Germans have not bothered much about their 
former adversaries. But a number of prominent politicians 
and writers have “ committed suicide,” and the death of some 
of them at least seems to have a direct connection with the 
visit which Himmler paid to the Netherlands shortly after 
the surrender. A number of prominent Dutchmen have been 
put into prison during the last months, among them the 
courageous former Dutch Commander-in-Chief, General 
Winkelman. 


A Nationalist Movement ? 


The political scene is by no means clear. The Dutch 
National Socialist movement (Nationaal Socialistische Be- 
veging), which was in close collaboration with Berlin, is 
somewhat cold-shouldered by the Germans. Mr Mussert, its 
7 Leader,” is hardly mentioned at all. Some members have 
important posts; for instance, Mr Rost van Tonningen, who 
has complete control of the former Labour movement, and 
Mr Woudenberg, who replaces the Board of the Labour 
Trade Union Movement. On the other hand, the action of 
other political parties is not discouraged. On July 4th a big 
meeting was held of the Fascist “ National Front,” which 
was one of the severest critics of Mr Mussert. 

Among the general public there have been many attempts 
at a political unification of a nationalist, progressive char- 
acter. A Nederlundsche Unie has been founded under the 
direction of Mr L. Einthoven (chief police commissar of 
Rotterdam, who was recently removed by the Germans), Mr 
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Linthorst Homan, formerly the young and able head of the 
province of Groningen, and the Catholic professor, Mr J. E. 
de Quay. Little is known about the success of these attempts 
at unification, and it is doubtful whether the Germans will 
permit the growth of a strong nationalistic political 
movement, 

General sentiment is unmistakably anti-German. The fol- 
lowing example may be given. The Germans tried to win 
the favour of the Dutch by giving them the chance of send- 
ing their children freely from their war-stricken country to 
Austria. It has been announced by the Germans that there 
have been requests on behalf of 20,000 children, but the total 
number of children is one million and a half. The Germans 
are, in fact, increasingly hated by a stubborn people which 
clings to its democratic traditions and to its House of 
Orange. It has by no means given up hope of an ultimate 
German defeat; and many times the German-controlled 
Dutch wireless has been forced to admit that the majority 
of the population is still sympathising with England. It 
appears from many signs that acts of sabotage and active 
help to the Allied cause are increasingly numerous, as was 
expected by everyone who knows this brave and independ- 
ence-loving small nation. 


August 27th. 


Shanghai’s Great 
Speculation 


| FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT | 


THE summer of 1940 finds Shanghai in the throes of a 
serious business depression, the early termination of which is 
not yet in sight. Cotton mills are curtailing activities; indus- 
trial sales of power are declining; unemployment and labour 
troubles are spreading again. Shanghai’s May imports were 
25 per cent. lower than April imports, while the volume of 
local shipping in May contracted by 15 per cent. 

The European events precipitated the outbreak of this 
depression, but its fundamental cause was local speculation, 
which hazardously overplayed its hand. The latest Shanghai 
business boom originated in the winter of 1938 to 1939, and 
reached its summit during the period from late in January 
to the middle of May, 1940, which brought the latest depre- 
ciation wave of the Chinese national currency. The rush to 
convert liquid funds into commodities, shares and real estate 
made their prices soar out of all proportion to the actual 
situation. Some coarse cotton yarns (20’s) went up to £30 
per bale, though local yarn stocks were three times as large 
as normal; cigarettes secured 40 per cent. premiums over 
local factory prices; Shanghai cotton industry shares in- 
creased fourfold, and shipping shares even fivefold, in 
valuation. 


The improvement in the Chinese national dollar’s foreign 
exchange value turned the tide. Fears lest the United States 
might join in the European war, introduce foreign exchange 
control and eventually devalue the United States dollar re- 
sulted in some return of capital, and the subsequent improve- 
ment in the New York-London cross-rate did the rest. In 
terms of American currency, the Chinese dollar, from the 
May low to July 1, 1940, improved by almost 30 per cent. 
The débdcle on the New York Stock Exchange discouraged 
speculation in Shanghai, which was soon utterly routed in 
all fields. Speculative losses here exceeded £25 millions—a 
staggering sum for Shanghai. The two most popular local 
shares crashed as follows: Two cotton mills from Ch.$82 to 
Ch.$30; Shanghai Dockyards from Ch.$75 to Ch.$20. The 
market price average of 20’s cotton yarns dropped below 
£15 a bale, and speculators to-day dispose of cigarettes at a 
10 per cent. discount on factory prices. 


Poor Trade Outlook 


The new export season has so far been dull. Raw silk 
Prices are low, and exports to the United States remain far 
below the volume of the beginning of the past silk year. 

Trade with Europe is obviously difficult. Moreover, the 
intensified Japanese blockade of the ports of the South still 
under China’s control, French Indo-China’s agreement to 
cease all transit trade on behalf of Free China in goods 
considered by Tokyo as war materials, and the new Japanese 
measures to interrupt what remains of the trade between 
Hongkong and Free China—all combine to cut off Shanghai 


from its important markets in Free China. The Russian 
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routes into the Chinese North-West are available to none else 
but the Russians themselves. Since for some time past Russia 
has been Chungking’s chief supplier with arms and muni- 
tions, the new Japanese steps against Free China’s commer- 
cial intercourse with the outside world will not necessarily 
impair Chinese armed resistance against Japan, but they are 
likely to curtail considerably the non-military portion of Free 
China’s foreign commerce, in which both Shanghai and 
Hongkong continued to have a prominent share. 

The Anglo-Japanese agreement on Tientsin dispelled some 
of the tension in the North, but North China’s foreign trade 
is faced with new complications. The end of the Japanese 
blockade of the British Concession in Tientsin was immedi- 
ately followed by the promulgation, on behalf of the Japan- 
sponsored North China Political Council, of wholesale ex- 
change control of imports into all of North China. Under 
this control system, which is the logical complement to the 
exchange control of exports enforced in North China last 
summer, the North China Customs will not pass any im- 
ports not covered by exchange permits made out by the 
Peiping Federal Reserve Bank, which is a Japanese financial 
institution in disguise. Through the means of exchange con- 
trol exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank, the Japanese 
have now secured complete control of the North China 
trade of all other nations. This control is detrimental to 
Shanghai’s trade interests, too, since for commercial pur- 
poses the North China Customs count other parts of China 
as foreign countries. 


Fuly 10th. 


Argentina's Lost Exports 


[FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT | 


LIKE other Latin-American countries Argentina depends for 
her prosperity on her exports. But, unlike her neighbours, 
Argentina cannot replace her European markets by increased 
exports to the United States to any great extent, because the 
United States herself produces the same commodities as 
Argentina, As one European country after another has been 
closed to trade with the outer world, Argentine exports have 
slumped heavily. The following table shows how exports 
have fallen since Germany invaded Scandinavia: — 


Exports in Exports in 
1940 Pesos ‘Tons 
Me iadi kaasasnecenced 157,219,911 1,189,962 
ME ciashdescntaceviden<snsccns 143,139,714 1,112,186 
er j 118,790,802 855,956 
at viitakwcieminctiieludaetcase 102,502,829 664,582 


For the purpose of comparison, it may be recorded that 
in July, 1939, Argentina exported 1,120,487 tons valued 
at 128,113,818 pesos. According to American statistics (f.o.b. 
values), in the first seven months of 1940 Argentina exported 
to the United States goods worth $45,804,295, against 
$32,378,236 in the same period of 1939. This improvement, 
though welcome, is not enough to compensate for the loss 
of other markets. 

The most serious problem is how to dispose of Argentina’s 
huge maize crop, the exportable surplus of which was 
7,196,972 tons on August 16th. A bill recently passed both 
Chambers of Congress authorising the Government to buy 
all maize of the 1939-40 crop at 4.75 pesos per 100 kilos. 
If markets are not found before the crop begins to deteri- 
orate, the Government is likely to face a heavy loss. The 
general situation has inevitably affected the British-owned 
railways, and receipts of the Central Argentine Railway (the 
chief maize-carrying railway) from the beginning of the 
financial year on July Ist to August 10th are only 8,770,700 
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pesos, compared with 13,224,750 pesos in the same period 
of last year. 

Prospects for the coming crops are not so far very promis- 
ing, because serious floods in the Province of Buenos Aires 
interfered with ploughing and sowing. 






Lower Imports 


Owing to the time-lag imports into Argentina have not 
fallen very much, but there is already a downward tend- 
ency. The market values of imports were 127,051,123 pesos 
in March, 157,548,499 pesos in April, 124,304,103 pesos in 
May, and 123,233,401 pesos in June. According to tariff 
values, Argentine imports in the first half of 1940 were 
lower by 3,599,230 pesos than in the same period of 1939— 
a decrease of 0.6 per cent. Fuel and lubricants alone fell by 
23,576,573 pesos, or 20.2 per cent. The biggest rise was in 
textiles, which were up by 11,708,704 pesos, or 13 per cent. 
In the case of textiles, the time-lag is exceptionally long, 
since a year passes between the ordering of the goods from 
the manufacturer’s agent and their actual receipt by the 
general public. 


August 17th. 


New Zealand’s War 
Budget 


[FROM OUR CHRISTCHURCH CORRESPONDENT 


THE Budget for 1940, presented to Parliament on June 27th, 
was concerned mainly with war finance. The usual compre- 
hensive review of the past year’s operations was this year 
reduced to statements of the surplus, £NZ319,000, on Con- 
solidated Fund account, and the net’ increase of 
£NZ18,940,000 in the Public Debt, of which £NZ22,000,000 
was raised in London and the rest in New Zealand. But the 
Minister gave most of his attention to the estimates for 
1940-41 and to means of raising revenue. It is expected that 
the war and defence costs for the year will total 
£NZ37,500,000. Of this, £NZ19,750,000 will be required 
abroad and may be borrowed abroad. The remainder, 
£NZ17,750,000, will be needed in New Zealand, and it is 
intended to raise £NZ14,100,000 by taxation and the rest, 
together with some of the money required overseas, by in- 
ternal loans. 


Big Taxes on Incomes 


To secure additional tax revenue, the sales tax has been 
raised from 5 to 10 per cent., and is expected to yield a 
further £NZ2,000,000 in the remainder of the year; a new 
national security tax of ls. in the pound on all wages and 
other income has been imposed, to yield £NZ26 millions 
this year; death duties have been increased, and income taxes 
increased and more steeply graduated. Income tax is to start 
at 2s. 103d. in the pound, with a general exemption of 
£NZ200, plus special exemptions for dependent wife and 
children, and to rise, by steps of 3d. for each £100, to 
15s. 10d. in the pound on earned incomes over £NZ3,800. 
On all unearned incomes, the rates are increased by 334 per 
cent. Including the old social security tax and the new 
national security tax, each of 1s. in the pound, which are 
direct taxes on income, all incomes below the exemption 
limit now pay 2s. in the pound. Above the exemption limit, 
the range is from 4s. 103d. to 15s, 10d. in the pound for 
earned incomes, and from 5s. 10d. to 20s. 5d. in the pound 
on unearned incomes, the maximum being reached in each 
case at £NZ3,800, with a proviso that the total taxation on 
income shall in no case exceed 17s. 6d. in the pound, 

Income taxation on companies is to range from 2s. 104d. 
to 9s. 24d. in the pound on £NZ6,600 and to 10s, Od. on 
£NZ7,950, and companies are to pay full income tax rates on 
debenture interest, All State trading concerns are also to pay 
income tax. With these increases, income tax is expected to 
yield £NZ15,450,000, compared with £NZ10,270,000 in 
1939-40. The estimated increase in the yield of total taxa- 
tion for the year is £NZ10,000,000, which brings total State 
taxation up to £NZ54,500,000. 


The Public Accounts 


By bringing in the social security and the public works 
accounts, which received scant mention in the Budget, it is 
possible to present comparative summaries of public expendi- 
ture and revenue for the years 1938-39 to 1940-41. 
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(£NZ millions) 





Estimates 
; Expenditure 1938-39 1939-40 1940-4) 
Consolidated Fund, excluding De- 

till isvnahiehihdiaidiaiitesdtpiéeeetieesines 33-7 34-5 37:0 
Defence and War Expenses Account 2:1 8:2 37-5 
Social Security Fund and Unemploy- 

MIETE corcecsssvcccerccccssccccccscosccosess 5°5 9-8* 10-0* 
Public Works, Loan Expenditure only 16-7 15-8 15-0 
Dotel expenditure ...............000c0000 58-0 68-3 99-5 
ease ec civisecnuksanchacaens *8 1-6 | 

58°8 69-9 99-6 

‘ Receipts 
ID cncscccensccstesenciaass 37°8 44°5 54°5+ 
er 4:3 6:6 6:7 
MED es cubbnccnibavdgess shaesesnisnbns 16-7 18-8 38-4 
i thudcksucedscsctdisesesdenss 58-8 69-9 99-6 








—__—. 


* Excluding transfer from Consolidated Fund. 
t+ Assuming 1939-40 yield for Social Security Tax. 


The Government contends that all its estimates for the 
present year have been closely pruned and that the strictest 
economy is being exercised. But critics are unconvinced; 
they point to the increased expenditure and revenue for pur- 
poses other than war, and claim that, in view of the present 
emergency and the extraordinary demands of the Govern- 
ment, the Dominion can no longer afford to maintain its 
recent scale of expenditure on public works, social security, 
and consolidated fund services. 

Regulations have been gazetted requiring holders to present 
returns of overseas securities, and it is expected that these 
will be realised to provide exchange. In addition, the Budget 
outlines proposals for raising compulsory internal loans, free 
of interest for three years or until one year after the war 
and thereafter running for ten years at not more than 2} 
per cent. But neither of these proposals has yet reached the 
stage of detailed definition, and both are likely to meet with 
serious practical difficulties. 


Fuly 7th. 


Bonus for Portuguese 
Farmers 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT |] 


Poor wheat crops this year have led the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to offer bonuses to farmers on the employment of 
chemical manures (£1 per ton for phosphates and £1 10s. 
per ton for nitrates). Advances to cultivators through the 
Caixa Geral will also be made up to £5 per hectare, in three 
instalments, of which the first will be 80 per cent. of the 
total loan. This is for manure, seed, and costs of sowing, 
the two subsequent instalments being for charges incurred 
when weeding, reaping and threshing are due. The major 
advance will not be given in cash but handed by the Caixa to 
the Farmers’ Corporation, who will buy seed and chemicals 
in bulk for distribution pro rata. The small instalments will 
be paid in cash at the appointed times. In all, some £300,000 
will be thus advanced, and both formalities and interest rates 
are to be kept to a minimum. 


August 15th. 


Books Received 


100,000,000 Allies—If We Choose. By Scipio. (London) 
Gollancz. 118 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 

We The People. By L. Huberman. (London) Gollancz. 382 
pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

The War for Peace. By L. Woolf. (London) Routledge. 244 
pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Chinese Army. By Major E. Fordyce Carlson. (New York) 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 139 pages. $1.00. 

Whale Oil. By K. Brandt. (Stanford University, Cal.) Food 
Research Institute. 264 pages. $3.00. 

Ways and Means of War. By Geoffrey Crowther. (London) 
H. Milford. 184 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Oil in the Middle East 


F Germany shrinks from the long-heralded invasion of 

Britain, the coming months may well witness a determined 
drive by the Axis Powers to conquer the Near and Middle 
East, Apart from the strategic gains which a break-through 
in this part of the world would confer, the lands of south- 
west Asia have many prizes to tempt the blockaded Nazis. 
Mineral oil is the most important. Whereas German occu- 
pied Europe is notoriously deficient in oil, the countries 
of the Middle East possess it in great abundance. Indeed, 
it is likely that the territories around the Persian Gulf will, 
before many years, become one of the world’s most import- 
ant sources of petroleum and its products. The war has 
already had a noticeable effect on their output. Which are 
the countries concerned and what contribution are they now 
making to the world’s oil production? 

The oldest and most important of these Eastern oil pro- 
ducers is Persia or Iran, whose exports of oil are now many 
times more valuable than its exports of carpets. With an 
output last year of just over 10 million tons, Iran ranks 
fourth among world oil producers. Operations there are in 
the hands of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, by far the 
largest single enterprise in Iran and the most important 
contributor to the Iranian Exchequer; an agreement has just 
been made to increase the duties the company pays. The com- 
pany’s oil is chiefly produced in the Masjid-i-Sulaiman and 
Haft Kel districts, comprising, respectively, some 56 and 40 
square miles. Important deposits have also been found at 
Gach Saran and other places, but their development is now 
being somewhat held back on account of the war. Iran’s 
reserves, however, are known to be immense, and current 
production is certainly far below the potentialities of the 
fields now being worked. 

The crude oil produced in Iran is brought south by pipe- 
line to Abadan on the Persian Gulf, where the largest con- 
centration of refinery capacity in the world is situated, Here 
the whole range of finished oil products is manufactured. 
In the absence of official statistics, it is impossible to say 
precisely how Iranian exports have been affected by the war, 
but it is known that tanker shipments were dislocated in 
the early months of hostilities and that production had to 
be curtailed in consequence. This slowing-down of output 
is a common feature in the Middle Eastern oilfields. 

Through a subsidiary, the Anglo-Iranian Company also 
works oil deposits in the extreme west of the country, on the 
frontier of Iraq or Mesopotamia. In Iraq itself, oil is pro- 
duced by the Iraq Petroleum Company, in which British, 
Dutch, French and American interests are represented. This 
company holds concessions in the vast area covered by the 
Vilayets of Baghdad and Mosul, lying to the East of the 
River Tigris. Since 1934, its output has reached the markets 
of the world through a pipe-line which runs from Kirkuk 
across hundreds of miles of desert to Haifa in Palestine 
and Tripoli in Syria. Even before the war, the capacity of 
this pipe-line, each branch of which is capable of handling 
approximately 2 million tons of oil a year, placed a limit 
upon production—which might otherwise have been con- 
siderably increased. At Haifa there is a modern refinery, and 
oil exports from Palestine, therefore, are mainly in the form 
of finished products. Shipments from Syria, on the other 
hand, have always consisted exclusively of crude oil, the 
Principal market for which was the refineries of France. 
Now France has collapsed, this outlet has been closed and 
Taqi production is consequently running at only half the 
normal rate. Other concessions in Iraq are held by the 

tah Petroleum Company (associated with the Iraq 
ttroleum Company) and Mosul Oilfields, Ltd., and ex- 
Ploratory drilling has been going on for several years. But, 
though vast reserves are known to exist, development is at 
Present held up by the absence of transport facilities and it 





seems unlikely that these fields will come into commercial 
production until after the war. Here, again, though current 
output has been checked, the potentialities are enormous. 

Third in importance among oil producers in this area is 
the tiny, low-lying island of Bahrein, which nestles into a 
bay on the western shores of the Persian Gulf. Famous as 
the centre of the pearl fishing industry which has long been 
carried on in these waters, Bahrein came into greater 
prominence in 1932, when oil was discovered on the island. 
A unique feature of this oilfield is the existence of four 
producing “ horizons ” (oil-bearing strata) at different depths 
below the earth’s surface—a fact which has necessitated the 
deepening of existing oil wells as new “ horizons” have been 
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opened up. The Bahrein Petroleum Company, though regis- 
tered in Canada, is owned jointly by two American concerns 
—the Standard of California and the Texas Corporation. 
It holds exclusive producing rights on the island and operates 
a modern refinery at Manama, which is capable of handling 
approximately 14 million tons of crude oil annually. In this 
case, too, however, production is at present running well 
below capacity. A steady expansion in output took place 
until 1938, but a slight decline was registered in 1939, when 
a little more than 1 million tons of crude oil were produced. 
Present output is smaller still. 

To the west of this small island there is the huge area of 
Saudi Arabia, where the same American interests are operat- 
ing through their subsidiary, the California Arabian Stan- 
dard Oil Company. Since the discovery of oil in the eastern 
part of the kingdom in 1936, drilling has been going on in 
the Hasa province, on the Persian Gulf opposite the 
island of Bahrein. Here again progress is held up for 
the time being by inadequate facilities for distributing the 
oil to the world’s markets. Damman (where the producing 
wells are situated) is, however, now connected with the oil 
port of Ras Tanura, on the Persian Gulf, by a pipe-line 
completed by the operating company only last year. Last 
year’s output in Saudi Arabia was in the neighbourhood of 
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only 600,000 tons, but it is likely that a steady expansion 
will be witnessed from now on. Huge areas are still unex- 
plored, but the acquisition by the company of large addi- 
tional concessions last year suggests that they have faith in 
the country’s potentialities as an oil producer. Nor would 
a further large-scale development of oil production simply 
benefit the producing interests alone; it would radically 
transform the financial position of the Arabian Government. 
Government in the Middle East depends a great deal 
economically on the progress of oil production. 

It is less well known that another oil producer of great 
potential importance is Egypt, the keystone of the Allies’ 
Middle Eastern defences. Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields (a 
“ Shell” concern) has been producing oil from the Ras 
Gharib and Hurghada fields for several years, and output, 
after fluctuating somewhat erratically, showed a spectacular 
advance last year. True, it only amounted to about 
600,000 tons, but the trend now appears to be strongly 
upward, and there is a likelihood that production will 
soon be sufficient to cover all local requirements. Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilficlds holds exploration permits covering 
other parts of the country, and most of the international 
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oil groups are engaged in active exploration work in Egypt. 

Finally, there is the kingdom of Kuwait, on the north. 
western coast of the Persian Gulf. Here oil has already been 
proved by the Kuwait Oil Company—a concern owned by 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the Gulf Oil Corpora. 
tion—though commercial production has not yet been estab. 
lished. Syria and Turkey are also being explored for oil, and 
deposits have, indeed, already been struck in Turkey, though 
no details of the structure have yet become available. 

The full extent of the oil deposits which lie untapped jp 
the Middle East is certainly not yet known; but the capacity 
of the fields is already something like 20 million tons, and 
if the Germans—or the Italians— could lay their hands upon 
this area, or even a part of it, they would find sufficient ojj 
to supply all their needs. Whether, even then, they would 
be able to transport it to their own centres of consump- 
tion is quite another matter. This question will not arise 
while Britain’s Near Eastern forces, on land, at sea and in 
the air, remain undefeated, but the prize of victory is 
sufficiently great to make the control of Aden, the Red Sea, 
Suez and the Levant of crucial importance in the next 
stages of the war. 


Finance and Banking 


The B.1.S. Report 

With a delay which symbolises all the difficulties—poli- 
tical and technical—with which the Bank for International 
Settlements has had to contend during its latest financial year, 
the report dated May 27, 1940, has now arrived in this 
country. The report is an admirable argument both for 
the continued existence of the Bank and for its inactivity, 
so long as hostilities last. Here are all the familiar data 
on currency and credit developments the world over, pre- 
sented with the accustomed expertise and interpreted with 
a balance and objectivity which is all too rare in the world of 
to-day. When the task of post-war reconstruction comes to be 
tackled, we shall have need of these qualities. Amid the 
wealth of factual and interpretative material in the Report, 
some of the more interesting points on which new light is 
shed by the economists of Basle may be chosen for prelim- 
inary discussion. The estimates of world income bring out 
two points—the correlation in the movements of that income 
with periods of monetary stability and the increasing share 
of that income devoted in recent years to the destructive 
cause of armaments. The analysis stresses the poor return 
of “deficit financing” as a means of creating prosperity. 
The section on exchanges gives some interesting data on the 
sterling market in New York before and after the outbreak of 
the war and confirms the estimate that the “ free” market 
—while it existed—accounted for about 10 per cent. of the 
total turnover in our currency. The references to the German 
exchange position show how substantial has been the pro- 
gress achieved by Germany since the beginning of the war 
in reducing her debts on clearing agreements with European 
countries. 


* 


The gold problem is again discussed at great length. One 
of the points stressed is the extent to which the abnormal 
inflow of gold into the United States represents capital 
movements, and is thus susceptible of rapid correction when 
normal conditions return to Europe. This character of the 
gold inflow partly accounts for the complete divorce between 
the accumulation of gold in the United States and the course 
of prices in that country. But that situation should be alter- 
ing rapidly now that most of the gold entering the country 
is no longer the counterpart of foreign capital, but covers 
payment for war materials. There are useful references to the 
position of the London money market and in particular to 
the problem of the accumulation here of balances belonging 
to sterling area countries. Between the outbreak of the war 
and March of this year these funds appear to have risen by 
about £100,000,000. The section dealing with central bank- 
ing developments is largely devoted to an account of the 
increasing intrusion of Government influence in the policy 
of these institutions and, as part of this tendency, of the 
general liberalisation of the restrictions on note issues. 





Among the generally unreported developments mentioned in 
this respect is the legislation enacted in Iran last March 
authorising the National Bank to use the Crown jewels as 
cover for the note circulation, provided they were not sold. 


* * * 


Reduced Operations 


The sections of the B.I.S. report dealing with the affairs 
of the Bank testify to a substantial contraction in its busi- 
ness, a development already reflected in the monthly balance 
sheets. The deposits of central banks fell over the year to 
March 30th from 143,500,000 to 32,000,000 Swiss gold 
francs. The earmarked gold held by the B.I.S. fell over the 
same period from 236,700,000 to 73,200,000 Swiss gold 
francs—a movement to which the Czech gold episode (not 
referred to in the Report) must have contributed quite appre 
ciably. This contraction in balance sheet figures does not, 
however, provide a fair measure of the decline in the Bank’s 
business. The total turnover of operations for the year to 
March 30th last, expressed as a percentage of the 1937-38 
figures, was 119.0, compared with 137.0 in 1938-39, 
Perhaps the most significant and potentially important part 
of these operations is the gold clearing machinery operated 
by the B.I.S. It was used extensively during the past year in 
facilitating the transfer of European central bank gold re- 
serves to New York. A form of gold clearing has also been 
increasingly used to settle international postal payments and 
payments between the telephone and telegraph administra- 
tions of various countries. In this type of operation we may 
discern, hazily perhaps and in miniature, the type of function 
for which the Bank was in fact founded. 


* * * 


Exchange Equalisation Account & Gold Purchases 


An interesting change of policy has recently become 
apparent in the gold operations of the Bank of England— 
acting for the Exchange Equalisation Account—on_ the 
domestic market. In the past, if there was one type of opera- 
tion for which the Bank’s whole-hearted consent could be 
relied upon, it was the sale of gold against sterling to the 
authorities. More recently, however, a number of suggested 
sales of gold to the Treasury, made on behalf of foreigners 
on whose account the gold was held in London, have been 
refused. At the same time no objection whatever has been 
raised to the grant of export licences for the gold in question. 
The reasons behind this change of policy are fairly evident. 
In the first place, it may be taken for granted that the foreign 
seller of gold will take the proceeds of his sale out of the 
country and that on balance the operation will yield no net 
foreign exchange to the British Treasury. Secondly, the 
British authorities now require their gold in the United 
States and Canada rather than in this country. To buy gold 
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here, give the full sterling price for it and authorise the 
conversion of this sterling into foreign currency at official 
rates is in fact tantamount to making the foreign seller a 
present of the heavy shipping and insurance charges on gold 
going from here across the Atlantic. There is no reason why 
such magnanimity should be shown to the foreign hoarder 
of gold in London. If he knows of a “ better ’ole” for it, he 
should meet the expense of transferring it there. 


* * * 


The Reimport of Bank Notes 


The announcement oi a ban on the reimport of Bank of 
England notes has already been followed by the arrival in 
this country of an appreciable volume of notes which have 
beaten the time limits. This return of notes, however, has not 
yet had time to affect the active circulation, which has gone 
up during the past week by £450,000, the small rise being 
probably due to end-of-month requirements. The reimport 
of notes will presumably soon be felt, for advices received 
in London from foreign centres suggest that the reflux of 
notes owing to the ban will be considerable. The movement 
will come at an appropriate time, since the reserve of unissued 
notes in the banking department has fallen undesirably low. 
It is also already evident that the authorities in London will 
for some months to come be besieged with tales of “ hard 
cases ” from foreign holders of bank notes who for one reason 
or another failed to remit them in time to avoid the ban on 
reimports. Given the wide distribution of bank notes in the 
hoards of small “ capitalists” the world over, such cases are 
bound to occur in their thousands. All that can be said is that 
the authorities will be extremely hard with these hard cases. 
Since the notes were hoarded in any case, it will cause their 
holders little harm or inconvenience if they remain in those 
hoards until the end of the war. The ban on the reimport of 
notes does not constitute repudiation. After the war, when 
it is lifted, the notes will be duly accepted and honoured. 


* * * 


The Discount on Bank Notes 


The market in Bank of England notes in New York 
settled down to a rate of about $3.45 to the £ following the 
announcement of the ban. This discount of some 15 per 
cent. need occasion no surprise. It is almost wholly accounted 
for by the expenses of shipping and insuring the notes back 
to London. This market proved a six-day wonder, and now 
that the time limit for posting the notes to England has ex- 
pired, the market has almost disappeared. What will remain 
will be a market saved from complete “ blackness” by the 
legitimate demands for the small amounts of notes which 
travellers to this country will be allowed to bring in. That 
demand—small as it will be—should be a factor in keeping 
up their exchange value. But fighting against it will be a 
combination of depressing influences. The exchange value of 
bank notes remaining abroad will have to give expression to 
three elements of varying degrees of uncertainty—the interest 
rate on a “ lock up” for the duration, the outcome of the war 
and the exchange value of sterling on the conclusion of hos- 
tilities. If therefore we allow for the strong possibility of 
German efforts to sell sequestrated bank notes, we should not 
be surprised to see the “black market” in them register 
appreciable discounts. 


* * * 


Dividends on Non-Resident Investments 


One of the problems of the exchange regulations, arising 
from their latest reinforcement, is the treatment of interest 
and dividends on the sterling investments of non-residents. 
It is understood, however, that the position will very soon be 
clarified and that instructions will be sent to the banks. The 
principle to be followed is clear enough. These financial pay- 
ments, which formerly left the country through the “ free” 
market, are now (in respect of securities quoted on the 
Stock Exchange) entitled to foreign exchange, at what is in 
fact the official rate, in all cases where the non-resident in 
question is the national of a country with which the United 
Kingdom has entered into a Special or Registered Account 
agreement. The “ concession ” was part of the price paid for 
the abolition of the “ free” market and might in addition be 
regarded as some compensation for the virtual blocking of 
non-resident securities which was decreed on July 18th last. 
But such payments do not fall within the category of ap- 
proved operations for which authorised dealers are entitled 
to sell foreign exchange or credit Special or Registered 
accounts. Each case therefore has to be referred to the Bank 
of England for scrutiny. This is obviously required in order 
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to guard against possible changes in the identity of the bene. 
ficiaries of non-resident holdings which may not be ap- 
parent in the names of the nominee holders. Another com. 
plication of this type of exchange problem has arisen jp 
respect of the remittance abroad of the profits of British 
subsidiaries of foreign firms. It is evident that by over. 
distributing such profits and obtaining permission to conver 
these amounts into foreign currencies, a loophole could fe 
created in the exchange control and in the ban on the export 
of capital, To meet this situation the authorities have de. 
vised a kind of “dividend limitation” measure somewhat 
analogous to the now defunct Dividends Limitation Bill, By 
this ruling such subsidiaries are allowed to remit abroad jn 
the form of foreign exchange an amount of profit based on 
that distributed in the standard years 1936 to 1938. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Returns 

The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the June 
quarter, published by the Currency Commission, are as 
follows : — 
































(£7000) 
June Quarter, 1940 
June | March | 
Quarter,| Quarter,| —- 
1939 1940 . Else- i 
| In Eire oan Total 
Liabilities 
Capital, resources, etc. ......... 17,482 | 17,543 | 10,364 7,187 | 17,551 
Notes in circulation ....... | 93148 | 9,985 | 5,257 | 5,541 | 10,798 
Current, deposit and other 
ACCOUNMS........4eseeeeeeeeseeess | 157,863 | 166,169 | 123,604 44,335 | 167,939 
Other liabilities................00. | 6,289 |} 5,200 3,846 2,025 5,871 
RO canconvce t 190,783 | 198,897 | 143,071 59,089 | 202,160 
Assets | 
Cash and balanceswith London | 
agents and other banks...... | 14,223 16,920 8,282 | 12,983 | 21,265 
Money at call and short notice | 8,973 9,179 1 | 8,240 8,241 
SUNN iiibahsscbabdabuiiessspaabcasnecs | 7,957 5,665 4,630 1,033 5,663 
Loans and advances ............ 72,677 | 73,817 | 49,937 | 23,830 | 73,767 
Investments :— | 
a) Government .. w-sees | 68,369 | 74,836 6,250 | 68,291 | 74,541 
(6) Other..... ehete 10,194 | 10,324 4,288 6,006 | 10,294 
SE. asswadapeweoudixapiuxe 7,388 8,154 3,728 4,659 8,387 
i bsecthtescnsvbeen . | 190,783 | 198,897 | 77,117 | 125,043 | 202,160 
Excess of assets outside Eire . 
over liabilities outside Eire | 61,750 | 67,489 





| 59,089 





The most striking feature of these returns is the increase 
in the cash and balances with other banks, which reflects the 
desire of the banks to maintain the utmost liquidity during 
the period of emergency. The increase in the notes in circu- 
laiton indicates an increased desire by the public for liqui- 
dity, and is partly caused by the rise of agricultural prices 
and the cost of living. The whole of this increase took place 
in Northern Ireland, as the Consolidated Bank Note issue 
in Eire is limited to a maximum of £6,000,000. The growth 
of deposits continues, and would appear even greater but for 
the repayment of a few large deposits by one bank. 


* * * 


British Insurance in U.S.A. 


Very large funds are held in the U.S.A, by British 
insurers as a cover against liabilities there. These assets for 
the most part belong to the “admitted” companies—ic. 
companies transacting business in the U.S.A. either through 
branches or agents—or to Lloyd’s. Like the American domes- 
tic insurers, “ admitted ” companies are required by law 10 
deposit or to hold substantial dollar reserves, and Lloyd’s 
hold large dollar assets. “ Unadmitted ” companies—in the 
main, marine insurers—do not, on the other hand, possess 
such large funds in the U.S.A., though the business they 
transact there is considerable. In wartime it 1s necessary 10 
safeguard against contingencies which might impede the 
rapid transfer of dollar exchange, and it has therefore been 
decided to set up a common fund of $10 millions in the 
U.S.A. on behalf of the “ unadmitted ” marine companies, 
to be called the “ United States Marine Trust Fund.” The 
currency control is satisfied that the large transfer of funds 
is warranted, recognising the great importance of the mm 
visible export represented by our insurance business in the 
U.S.A. Added to the large dollar funds necessarily held by 
the “admitted ” companies and a similar trust fund of $4 
millions set up in the U.S.A. by Lloyd’s underwriters at the 
beginning of the war, the creation of this trust shows abund- 
antly the ample security offered by British insurers @ 
America and effectively counters the propaganda of Germat 
agents in that country who have spread calumnies against the 
value of the protection offered by insurers. 
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Investment 


Steadfast Markets 


The market has long awaited, and often feared, the 
intensification of German air attack which has occurred this 
week. The general failure of such attacks to cause alarm and 
despondency has never been better illustrated than in the 
Stock Exchange itself. Business, of course, has shrunk to an 
even lower level than a fortnight ago, but the important 
feature of the market is its continued power of recovery. It 
js SO persistent as to suggest that there is a strong under- 
current which, in favourable circumstances, would produce 
a dramatic rise in price levels. The steadiness of prices is 
reflected in the behaviour of the Financial News market in- 
dices. The fixed interest index has hardly wavered from 121.0 
last Friday to 120.9 on Thursday this week, while the 
ordinary share index in the corresponding period has de- 
clined but slightly from 63.1 to 62.8. Brokers are still ex- 
periencing great difficulty in buying quite small lines of 
stocks which in ordinary circumstances are a free market. 
The shortage of stock, indeed, is proving costly to some 
jobbers, who a week or two ago sold stock in the hope of 
replacing it without difficulty, but now find themselves 
compelled to undo bargains at appreciable expense because 
stock has not come in. Gilt-edged have been consistently 
steady and on Thursday Old War Loan rose at one time to 
1014 bid compared with last week’s closing level of 1003. 
Trade in industrial stocks remains subdued though Prices in 
general are steady. The check to the recent rise in Kaffir 
shares has now been removed by the comparatively mild in- 
crease in mining taxation imposed by the South African 
supplementary budget this week. The special levy on gold 
mining companies of 9 per cent. which was imposed in 
February last is to be raised to 11 per cent, and is expected 
to provide £855,000 in the current year. The industry will 
also have to meet a 20 per cent. increase in income tax in 
common with other industrial concerns, but in relation to 
current earnings, these increased tax charges should not 
call for any significant revision of dividend prospects. 


* * * 


Dealings in Restricted Stocks? 


The ban prohibiting dealings in restricted securities, 
which has been in force since June 17th will, it is hoped, 
be shortly lifted. Replying to a suggestion in the House of 
Commons on August 22nd that such securities should either 
be purchased by the Government from their holders, or that 
dealings should be restored through the issue of negotiable 
deposit certificates, Sir Kingsley Wood expressed sympathy 
with the inconvenience caused by the present freezing of 
the market and promised an early statement of policy. The 
difficulty, he stated, lies in arranging for the immediate 
delivery of securities in case of sale, a difficulty which in- 
volves much administrative labour. But these technical 
difficulties have been greatly increased by the overhasty and 
unmethodical transfer of the securities in question to Canada. 
Indeed, the circumstances of their exile appears only to have 
been paralleled by the chaotic conditions which accompanied 
the deportation of alien refugees. Meanwhile, the position 
remains unchanged. It is something to know that the dis- 
advantages, both to national and individual interests, accom- 
panying the closure of the market in “S.1.B.” stocks, 
which have been previously discussed in these columns, 
are appreciated by the Chancellor, but it must be forcibly 
urged that there shall be no delay in restoring dealings. 


* * * 


League Loans Report 


The eighth report of the League Loans Committee for 
the year to June, 1940, is perhaps a monument to the past, 
rather than a record of achievement in the present. But the 
brief report of the past year’s work shows that, despite the 
outbreak of war, there has been no general interruption in 
the Committee’s activities. The practice of requiring equal 
treatment for bondholders of all tranches of League Loans 
has been adhered to, though war conditions are undoubtedly 
making insistence on this policy increasingly difficult. In 
One small particular it has already had to be modified, for 
Certain debtor countries, following the introduction of ex- 
Change control, are compelling domestic holders of external 

to accept payment in local currency rather than in the 
Currency of the country of issue. Up to the end of June, the 





Committee was able to report that Estonia, the model 
debtor, had continued to meet the full obligations on the 
7 per cent. loan of 1927. Since her incorporation in the 
U.S.S.R., Estonia’s debt position will, however, call for 
clarification. Hungary continues to comply with the terms 
of the settlement agreed in 1937, and Greece’s offer to 
transfer 43 per cent. of the interest on the external debt as 
from April 1, 1940, for the duration of the war, was accepted 
by the Committee, thus closing a long open breach. Transfers 
of the agreed 40 per cent. of interest on the Bulgarian 7 per 
cent. loan of 1926 and 74 per cent. loan of 1928 were 
suspended in April owing to serious interruption of the 
Bulgarian export trade, though the leva equivalent of the 
amount due is being deposited with the National Bank. The 
only case of total default concerns the £1} millions of City 
of Danzig loans. The work of the Committee in the last 
year owes much to the fact that, except in the case of 
Danzig, the countries concerned have remained neutral and 
to the valuable liaison work performed by its Swiss and 
American members. 


* * * 


Idle Cash and E.P.T. 


The Chancellor’s statement on August 22nd, in reply 
to a question in the House, has cleared up an apparent 
anomaly in the relation of E.P.T. to idle balances. A sugges- 
tion, which was discussed in The Economist of August 17th, 
has been convassed that, since cash on current account ranks 
as capital employed in the business for E.P.T. purposes, 
whereas general investments do not, the use of free balances 
for subscribing to 24 per cent. National Defence Bonds might 
be prejudiced. The argument is based on the assumption that 
funds held on current account are automatically held to 
rank as capital employed in the business. In point of fact, 
balances held on current account which exceed the amounts 
reasonably required by the business (and are hence available 
for investment in War Bonds) do not qualify as capital for 
E.P.T. purposes. By keeping them idle, directors would lose 
all investment return, and would not obtain relief from 
E.P.T. Thus, in theory at least, the problem does not arise— 
though in these matters much depends upon the decision of 
individual tax inspectors. Considerations of national interest 
suggest that this answer is preferable to the extension of 
E.P.T. relief to the holders of National Defence Bonds—a 
decision which would reduce tax revenue, in some cases 
appreciably. All depends upon the maintenance of a shrewd 
and strict view by the Inland Revenue authorities of the 
nature of truly surplus funds. It is also in the national 
interest—and in the particular interest of companies—to 
re-invest them as they accumulate. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Group Inquiry 


It is understood that the directors of the Commonwealth 
Mining and Finance Company have received a report of Sir 
William McLintock, who was appointed by the Board of 
Trade to inquire into the group’s affairs. We are informed 
that the directors have not yet considered the inspector’s 
report and have not decided whether it is to be circulated 
to shareholders. Some importance attaches to this question, 
since the initiative for the Board of Trade inquiry was taken 
by the boards of the Commonwealth companies themselves, 
after they had been subjected to considerable criticism by 
a group of dissident shareholders. The announcement last 
July that the companies had applied for an inspection stated, 
in fact, that Mr de Bernales and his associates felt that the 
only way in which satisfaction could be obtained for the 
boards and the shareholders was by a proper investigation . . . 
so that shareholders could receive the report of an inde- 
pendent investigation on which they could make their own 
decisions. This statement can presumably be regarded as an 
assurance that the directors, when they have considered the 
report, will publish its contents to the shareholders of the 
various companies. No legal obligation, however, rests upon 
them to do so since the Companies Act merely requires 
that the Board of Trade must send a copy of the report to 
the registered offices of the company and also to the appli- 
cants for the investigation, who in this case were the direc- 
tors themselves. Meanwhile, shareholders for whose informa- 
tion the investigation was ostensibly sought by the directors 




















































































are still unable to deal in the company’s shares. They are the 
more entitled to know the contents of the inspector’s report 
because the withdrawal of permission to deal in the shares 
of the various companies was the proximate cause of the 
application for an inspection last year. 


Company Notes 


Arthur Guinness Results 


The further decline in Guinness net profits from 
£1,571,776 to £1,485,243 for the year to June 30, 1940, is 
not unexpected. The company has experienced a declining 
trend of net profits since 1935-36, but the reduction of only 
£86,533 in the past year appears to be relatively moderate 
in view of the outbreak of war. The depreciation allocation 
(which is charged before striking net profits) has been 
approximately maintained at £90,016 against £90,712. The 
company is reducing its total ordinary payment only from 
26 to 25 per cent., for although the interim and final divi- 
dends were each reduced by 1 per cent. to 11 per cent., the 
cash bonus is raised from 2 to 3 per cent. Contingencies re- 
serve receives £275,000, against £100,000 in 1938-39, and the 
carry-forward is slightly higher at £877,554 against £876,311. 
Further analysis must await the publication of the report, 
but there is no indication from the preliminary statement 
itself that Arthur Guinness has achieved an increase in 
trading profits comparable with that shown by some recent 
brewery reports. The decline in net profits is, however, by 
no means extreme when the incidence of increased taxation 
is taken into account. Owing to the national distribution of 
the company’s product it is probable that turnover has shown 
fair stability, when sales in the prosperous industrial areas 
are set against those directly affected by the war. The £1 
ordinary stock yields £7 2s. 10d. per cent. at the improved 
price of 70s, 


* * * 


New Anglo-Iranian Agreement 


Investors learned with surprise on Wednesday that, 
according to reports from Teheran, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company had reached a new agreement with the Iranian 
Government regarding the amount of duties payable to the 
latter. Under the agreement of April, 1933, governing the 
company’s 60-year concession in Iran, a combined royalty 
and profit sharing system was agreed between the two 
parties, subject to the Government being protected against 
depreciation of sterling by a proportionate increase in its 
revenue if the London price of gold rose above £6 per ounce. 
No official statement has been made by the company regard- 
ing these reports nor was any indication given that negotia- 
tions were in progress in the company’s report and the chair- 
man’s speech earlier this month. According to present in- 
formation, the company will pay to the Iranian Government 
for the four years 1938-1941 an amount of duty based on the 
payment made in 1937 (presumably the total royalty and tax 
payment which amounted to £3,545,313) which is to repre- 
sent the maximum receipts for the Government. The differ- 
ences between this maximum and the amounts paid for 1938 
and 1939 (which appear to total approximately £1,000,000) 
will be immediately payable to the Government and a mini- 
mum payment of £4,000,000 for each of the years 1940 and 
1941 has been arranged. After 1941, it is understood the 
arrangement will be reconsidered with a view to mutual 
agreement for subsequent years. Anglo-Iranian ordinary stock 
units fell 1s. 3d. to 26s. 3d. on this news. It is possible that 
the payment of substantially higher duty to the Iranian 
Government has wider implications than a strictly commer- 
cial deal. In view of the probable reduction in the group’s 
output caused by war in the Mediterranean, shareholders 
may be faced with a continuance of low trading profits and 
substantially higher payments to the Iranian Government. 
Last year’s ordinary earnings of £1,343,874 would, in fact, 
be virtually absorbed in raising the royalty payment to the 
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Iranian Government to £4 millions, leaving nothing for 
shareholders. The principal shareholder, of course, is the 
British Government, which has a majority holding of £11} 
millions ordinary capital out of a total issue of £20,137,500, 
while Burmah Oil Company controls £5,342,985. An official 
statement regarding the new agreement would undoubtedly 
be welcomed by private shareholders. 


* * * 
Sheepbridge and Staveley Earnings 


The preliminary statements of Sheepbridge and Staveley 
Coal and Iron show that profits of both companies are lower 
for the year to June 30, 1940. Sheepbridge net profits, after 
taxation, amount to £222,166, against £239,405. Since it js 
clear that tax obligations will have risen substantially during 
1939-40, the net figure gives little clue to the trend of gross 
income, which may well be substantially above the 1938-39 
level. This is certainly true of Staveley, whose profit, after 
depreciation but before taxation, amounts to £782,181, 
against £561,696. ‘Tax provision, however, has jumped from 
£100,403 to £364,663, and, in consequence, net profits are 
£43,773 lower at £417,518. Both companies have reduced 
their tax-free ordinary dividend rates. Staveley is paying a 
total of 8 per cent., tax free, against 10 per cent., tax free 
(which are both equivalent to 13% per cent. gross); Sheep- 
bridge is paying 10 per cent., tax free, against 124 per cent., 
tax free, on the old ordinary shares, both equivalent to 17} 
per cent. gross. Heavy demand for the companies’ output 
during the past year may to some extent be qualified by 
revised marketing arrangements for coal, The yield on Sheep- 
bridge £1 old ordinary shares, quoted at 37s. 6d., amounts to 
£5 6s. 8d. per cent., tax free. The yield on Staveley {1 
ordinary stock at 39s. 9d. is rather lower at £4 Os. 6d. per 
cent., tax free. 

* * * 


Great Universal Stores Reverse 

The rising trend of Great Universal profits was rudely 
broken in the year to March 31, 1940, by a fall in total 
income from £530,528 to £354,430. This result is in marked 
contrast to the satisfaction with the trend of trade expressed 
by the chairman in January last, when the 100 per cent. 
share bonus was issued. Consolidated earnings for the group 
show an equally marked decline from £614,391 to £480,943. 
Expenses have remained relatively stable. For Great Univer- 
sal Stores, depreciation at £18,404 compares with £18,012 
for 1938-39, while taxation (including N.D.C.) has risen only 
from £160,933 to £181,314. Thus, falling turnover appears 
to be the main cause of a decline in equity earnings from 
£285,413 to £81,809 for the company and from £295,889 to 
£91,086 for the group. The effective dividend is 124 per 
cent., consisting of the 20 per cent. interim on the old 
capital of £500,000, and a 24 per cent. final payment on the 
increased capital of £1,000,000. The dividend is thus equiva- 
lent to half the previous year’s payment of 50 per cent. on 
the smaller capital, and is covered by a very small margin, 
as the following table shows: — 

Years to March 31, 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 

I ID ecbictreveidvencseian 408,714 530,528 354,430 
BOUROCRORS GODS on cccccccccccecss 2,946 2,750 2,750 
NR A 111,524¢ 160,933+ 181,314f 
EPUERENOIR  sicccsccccccccseesess 19,281 18,012 18,404 
SINE o Ssicsusunassvenssdane Nil 22,822¢ 35,155 
IE) vcdskuasvennpisknainssen 41,642 40,598 34,998 
Ordinary & “ A ” ord. shares :— 

Gok suai siubahinensiicses 233,321 285,413 81,809 

(ECR 182,574 181,250 79,375 

NE. ai srcucsuunswarinis 63-9 78-7 23:2 

i ea il canindcegs 50 50 22}* 
so oad 50,018 97,361 Nil 
GR RI oasesencscccdeness 12,181 18,983 21,417 


t Includes N.D.C., £13,500 in 1938; £10,750 in 1939; 
£4,610 in 1940. 

+ Part year only. 

* Interim, 20 per cent. on £500,000 capital ; final, 2} per cent. 
on £1,000,000 capital. Total dividend equivalent to 124 per cent. 
on increased capital. 

Both in the company’s store trading and in its mail order 
business, the strain of wartime has evidently proved con- 
siderable, particularly in the closing months of the finat- 
cial year. Increased postal charges, limitation of supplies, 
and the purchase tax will not smooth these difficulties in the 
current year. In view of the company’s financial position a 
the end of March, shareholders cannot expect any improve 
ment in prospects. The balance sheet shows a strain upot 
working capital, for the company’s cash holdings have 
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fallen from £431,815 to £144,363, though stock in trade is 
significantly higher at £462,122 against £139,863. The com- 

y has raised a loan of £600,000 (of which half is secured) 
and has bills outstanding amounting to £64,660. The con- 
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solidated balance sheet shows that cash holdings have fallen 


from £424,393 to £187,262, while the total current liabili- 
ties have risen from £763,382 to £1,732,516. Consolidated 
stocks have nearly trebled at £1,484,718 against £531,074. 
In these circumstances, the distribution of a £500,000 capital 
bonus from general reserve appears to have been prompted by 
premature optimism. The company’s 5s. ordinary stock has 
steadily declined in price in recent months. At the current 
price of 4s. 103d. ex dividend (compared with an equivalent 
high of 17s. 104d. last year) the units yield just over 23 per 


cent. 


* * 


Raleigh Cycle Dividend Policy 


By announcing the distribution of a second interim divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. for the year to November 30, 1940, the 
directors of Raleigh Cycle Holdings have made a break with 
the traditional payment of a 5 per cent. interim followed by 
a 15 per cent. final (with or without bonus). This year’s 
second interim follows the normal 5 per cent. announced 
last May. The directors’ decision carries no implications re- 
garding the probable total distribution for 1939-40. In the 
past three years, total income has declined from £281,227 to 
{207,368 for 1938-39. The holding company, however, 
draws the bulk of its income from dividends paid tax free by 
the operating company, Raleigh Company, whose trading 
profit showed an increase from £450,883 to £513,839 in 
1938-39. There is a presumption that trading profits for the 
present year will keep pace with increased taxation and that 
the holding company will make a further final ordinary pay- 
ment. The directors state that the second interim has been 
declared in consideration of the shareholders’ need for cash 
to meet tax claims and to satisfy the moral obligations of the 
War Savings campaign. In any case, the operating company 
is setting a good example by meeting immediately its whole 
income tax liability due on January 1, 1941, of £200,000, and 
lending £50,000 interest free to the Government for a period 


THE STOCK 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Last week’s dulness in most sections of 
the London markets was even more pro- 
nounced in the early days of this week. 
Business in gilt-edged and foreign bond 
markets were particularly subdued, but 
turnover everywhere was on an extremely 
small scale. There was little selling, but 
until mid-week, when a certain revival was 
noticeable, traders showed no willingness 
to deal. In the industrial market, buying 
was confined to particular shares and did 
not develop on a general scale, 


* 


Wednesday’s revival in the gilt-edged 
market was maintained later in the week, 
and, thanks to shortage of stock, prices 
responded readily to higher demand. 
Earlier in the week, activity remained at 
a low ebb, the only change in prices on 
Tuesday being a gain of 4 in the quota- 
ton of 24 per cent. National Defence 
Bonds. In mid-week, 4 per cent. Consols 
led the market with a rise of 3; a num- 
ber of securities, including 24 Consols, 
34 War Loan and 4 per cent. Funding, 
put on 4, and gains of 4 were also com- 
mon. Further strength was shown on 
Thursday. Dealings in foreign bonds were 
On a consistently small scale. Japanese 
bonds came on offer in a small way, and 
6 per cents. of 1924 lost ground. Egyp- 


Wan securities continued to be a good 
market, 


* 


Home rails were subdued by the pro- 
ceedings at the rail fares enquiry. Deal- 
ng was on a small scale, but such price 

mgcs as occurred were unfavourable. 

mary shares lost ground at first, 
Great Western ordinary and Southern 


of 15 months. The company, unlike its shareholders, does 
not appear to suffer from any lack of cash. At the current 
price of 47s. 6d., the £1 ordinary shares of the holding com- 
pany yield £8 8s. 5d. per cent. on last year’s total distribution. 


* 


Thomas De La Rue 


War conditions have checked the rapid expansion of 
Thomas De La Rue’s trading profits, which have fallen from 
£283,855 to £141,285 for the year to March 30, 1940. This 
is the lowest figure since the spectacular rise in earnings from 
£76,022 to £217,207 in 1937-38, which was coupled with the 
company’s venture into the production of plastics. Total 
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* * 


income for 1938-39 of £289,991 was charged with £90,000 
for taxation reserve, but no provision is required from last 
year’s total figure of £147,309. Since provision for deprecia- 
tion and plant obsolescence shows a decline from £40,477 
to £32,565, the fall in equity earnings is limited to £44,909, 


cuting war 


per cent. 


preferred ordinary falling by 4 and 
L.M.S. ordinary by }. Later, losses were 
confined to the senior issues. Foreign rails 
ruled dull but steady. 


* 


In the industrial market, the trend was 
irregular throughout the week, though 
some companies were consistently sup- 
ported. In the iron and steel group, 
Powell Duffryn, Vickers, and Thorny- 
croft gave way slightly, but Sheepbridge 
and Staveley obtained support on the pre- 
liminary figures. In mid-week, John Brown 
recovered ground lost on Monday. Air- 
craft issues showed no definite trend. 
Handiey Page and Rolls Royce were 
bought early in the week, but Bristol 
Aeroplane came on offer. The stores group 
was depressed, though Woolworth en- 
joved a rally on Wednesday. Brewery 
shares were dull, apart from Guinness, 
which received some support on the pre- 
liminary statement. Little support was 
forthcoming for the leading tobacco 
shares. In shipping, Furness Withy and 
Lamport and Holt went ahead. In other 
sections, Lever and Unilever were a good 
market, while I.C.I. and Dunlop corrected 
early setbacks. 


* 


Mining markets were steady though 
business was again on a small scale. 
Among Kaffirs, early selling from the 
Cape was checked by news that increased 
taxation was less severe than expected. 
“* Sallies””’ suffered fractional losses, but 
East Daggas were in demand. Rubber 
shares were very quiet. Prices were rarely 
tested, though in mid-week lack of in- 
terest caused losses of a few pence for 
Malayalam, United Serdang, Rubber 
Trust and Allied Sumatra. In the oil mar- 
ket, interest at the beginning of the week 
centred upon Trinidad issues, but the 


and the total of £103,446, against the previous year’s record 
figure of £148,355, represents a rate of 36.3 per cent. The 
ordinary distribution has been reduced from 26 to 21 per 
cent. by cutting the cash bonus from 11 to 6 per cent., and 
no allocation has been made to general reserve, which re- 
ceived £50,000 in 1938-39, though the carry-forward is 
increased from £18,904 to £49,480. The drop in trading 
profit was largely determined by the necessity of exe- 
contracts at higher 
company has been affected by Government restriction on 
manufacture. No information is provided of the progress of 
the plastics branch (whose results in the previous year were 
disappointing), but any improvement in this section has not 
been sufficient to offset other shortcomings. The company’s 
cash position has deteriorated. Cash holdings are down from 
£110,961 to £38,684, and a bank loan of £63,060 has been 
incurred. The company is clearly passing through a difficult 
trading period, which calls for considerable adaptation. The 
directors report that “ radical adjustments ” have been made, 
but the possibility of further restrictions on an important 
part of the company’s business cannot be disregarded. The 
£1 ordinary shares, quoted at 36s, 3d. xd., yield £11 11s. 10d. 


costs. Moreover, the 


EXCHANGES 


general tone remained dull. Anglo-Iranian 
reacted on publication of the new royal- 
ties agreement with the Iran Government. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
Total Corres. 
1940 Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 
Aug. 23 2,456 3,845 63-1 121-1 
26 2,582 2,820 62-9 120-9 
2 of ‘ 1,589 3,095 62:9 120°8 
i ae 1,890(c) 2,695 62:8 120-9 
9 29 ... | 1,668(c)) 3,155 62°8 120-9 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1938 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80:6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°5 
(May 9); lowest, 114-9 (June 26). (c) Excluding 
stop press bargains. 


New York 


AFTER the low level of trading, which was 
touched on Wall Street at the end of last 
week, markets opened dull and sluggish. 
Sentiment was firm, but dealing remained 
on a very limited scale. Prices moved nar- 
rowly with irregular fractional changes in 
quotations. Traders were reserved pend- 
ing the progress of the European war, and 
the inspiration of defence orders was dis- 
counted by taxation possibilities. By mid- 
week a rally was staged, and advances in 
the order of $1 were general. Steel shares 
were in demand throughout most of the 
week, though aircraft and motor issues 
were persistently dull. Outstanding gains 
were realised by Bethlehem Steel and 
Westinghouse Electric. The Iron Age esti- 
mates the level of steel mill activity at 
914 per cent. of capacity, against 904 per 
cent. a week ago. 
(Continued on page 290) 





Idle Goods Vehicles 


In an article on Shipping and Ports in The Economist 
of August 17th, the conclusion was reached that the 
potential handling capacity of our ports and inland transport 
facilities was appreciably in excess of the present volume 
of traffic. Information since received from the British Road 
Federation reveals the existence of a substantial safety 
margin in the case of goods vehicles, in spite of the decline 
in their numbers by 11 per cent. to 457,595 between June, 
1938, and February, 1940. According to the Federation the 
severity of fuel rationing has prevented many hauliers from 
utilising their carrying capacity to the full. Many vehicles 
have been withdrawn from service, while others are not 
fully employed. Since the outbreak of war certain traffics 
have declined in volume, but in the case of others there has 
been an increase. But hauliers of newsprint, for example, 
are precluded from transferring their vehicles to other ser- 
vices. Goods vehicles, which can be readily transferred from 
one district and, within limits, from one service, to another, 
will have a vital part to play in the maintenance of inland 
transport. The Minister of Transport has already taken 
steps to mitigate congestion in ports, The full mobilisation 
of road transport, with special reference to mobility and 
flexibility, is no less important. There is much to be said 
for carrying as many goods as possible on the railways, which 
are run on home-produced fuel, and for regarding idle goods 
vehicles, propelled by imported fuel, as a war reserve. But 
this does not mean that plans should not now be made to 
ensure the most efficient use of this war reserve in an 
emergency. 

* . . 


Control of Plastics 


The rapid growth of the plastics industry in recent years 
enables it to make a useful contribution to the war effort 
in providing substitutes for metals and timber. There is an 
immense variety of plastics and the materials used in their 
manufacture include, among other things, formaldehyde, 
urea, phenol, cresol, cellulose acetate, nitro-cellulose and 
rennet casein. They are being used for a large number of 
small components; even toothbrushes are made largely 
of this new material. But some of the claims made for 
plastics—for example, the claim that they can be employed 
in the construction of aeroplane wings—have no basis in 
fact, at any rate in the near future. As the supplies of some 
of the materials used in the manufacture of plastics are not 





(Continued from page 289) 
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unlimited, a Controlle-—Mr A. Vyvyan Board—has been 
appointed to the industry to limit their use for unessentiaj 
purposes. 


* * * 


Growth of Inter-American Trade 


Latin America exports on the average about 27 per 
cent. of her total production. In so doing she furnishes 
the United States with 19 per cent. of that country’s 
imports of raw materials and one-half her imports of 
foodstuffs. About one-half the exports of the Latin 
American countries went, before the war, to Europe, and in 
losing the German market alone they have lost an outlet 
for exports which in 1938 were valued at some 189 million 
American dollars. Many of their more important exports 
to Europe were commodities, such as meat, wool, cotton, tin, 
wheat and corn, which they sent in only very small quanti- 
ties, if at all, to the United States. Figures of trade in indi- 
vidual commodities are not yet available for this year, but the 
following table shows the general course since the war of 
the trade of each of twelve of the republics with the United 
States. All the figures except those in the last two columns 
are taken from United States sources and refer to mer- 
chandise only. The remainder are taken from the respective 
countries’ returns and refer to merchandise, bullion and 
specie : — 

‘TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA. 


General 

Exports Change Imports Change Imports Exports 

from compared into compared from to U.S.A. 

U.S.A. with U.S.A. with U.S.A. as % 

Sept., Sept., Sept., Sept., as % of Total 

1939— 1938- 1939- 1938— of Total | Exports 

Apr., Apr., Apr., Apr., Imports 1938 

1940 1939 1940 1939 1938 

Mill. $ Mill. $ % % 
Mexico...... 63-6 39 44:9 28 57:7 67-4 
Costa Rica ... 7:6 58 2:2 7 49-1 45°6 
Guatemala ... 6:8 30 8:4 7 44°7 69°5 
Colombia . 38-5 21 35-0 15 51-3 59-1 
Venezuela . 49-1 44 19-1 51 52: 9* 13-7* 
Canada........ 5°4 120 2:8 14 34-6 37:7 
Peru ..... 16:4 56 11-6 20 34-3 26°8 
Bolivia ...... 4:1 18 2:4 103 25°5 4°6 
a 26-3 78 38-3 99 27:7 15:7 
Argentina ... 71-1 65 59-9 58 17-6t 8-It 
Uruguay ..... 6:2 183 10-9 + 190 12-1t 4:0 
Brazil ....... 75°8 69 73°5 6 24:-2¢ 34+ 3t 

* 1937. +t Merchandise only. +¢ Merchandise and bullion. 





Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


° an Brit. Emp. Foreign 
New York Prices aie, Year to date —_ ex a — 
: 1940 (New Basis) 727,395,459 984,672 7. 
Total share dealings :- ~Aug. 22, 440,000; 1940 1939 (New Basis) 58,887,731 25,064,148 2,181, 
Aug. 23, 290,000 ; Aug. 24, 90,000 : aie dalieaick ies 1940 (Old Basis) 712,992,171 142,456 Nil 
g > 160 A 27. 220 > Low | High | 14 at = 1939 (Old Basis) 34,979,861 15,840,091 320,000 
Aug. 26, 380 — , ae os 000 ; June | Jan. 1940 | 1940 1940 
Aug. 28, »UUU. 5 3 Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
~ Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


Close Close 





Close Close 
347 Ind’ls 80-9 111-4 87-0 89-1 90-2 £ £ £ 
em < Aug. Aug. 32 Rails ...... | 20-74 30-7 | 24-2 25.1 25-4 1940 (New Basis) 712,784,816 1,458,755 14,166,560 
21, 28, = ot 40 Utilities. 71-2a, 89-4 79:2 79-7 80-3 1939 (New Basis) 45,720,545 8,066,628 32,355,710 
1940 1940 1S 198 ——|— || 1940 (Old Basis) 711,847,995 ° 77,500 1,209,132 
1. Railroads Celanese of A. 28°g 2813 419 Stocks ... | 69-9 | 94:8 75-8 77-4 | 78:3 1939 (Old Basis) 38,408,921 2,688,459 10,866,392 
Balt. & Ohio.. 3lo 33, Chrysler secees 7314 7154 Av. yield* — 6-61% 4° % 6-17% 6-16% 6 -05% - ; seg > > re > ’ . 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 2234 225g Curt. Wr.“A” 2514 2514 “yi . Hi ° ew © ~ A /o Old Basis’ includes public issues and issues 
Illinois Cent. 71g 67g Eastman Kdk.125 12612 ne 1g a. to choseholdens. i New Basis ” is all new oo 
N.Y. Cent..... ll12 111g\Gen. Elec. ... 3234 327, * 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd in which permission to deal has been granted. 
Northern Pac. 65g 6 Gen. Motors.. 467g 4612 ; » 
Pennsyl. RL... 20 1919 Inland Steel . 79 76 SRT Le oa” 
Southern ...... 11 107 ~y a ° -“ = 
2. Utilities, etc. cca ca os ° 
sam, Tel... “— - iNet. — tt Sole Capital Issues S 10Frter Comments 
er. wi 8 2, isti l 201.4 e ~ 
Pee Lite... 3 3 poe oe Be Ds sat : ; This Week’s Company Results.— 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 3478 3458ip.o% Gamble 615, 60 Week ending = Nominal Con- New No significant movement is shown in the 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2612 261, T7134. 773s August 31, 1940 Capital versions Money : 
United Gas .. 1134 12 o—- — a me L £ £ accounts of JOHN LOVIBOND. Gap 
. nion... 4 +8 , ete ae . 4 
3. Commercial and Socony Vac.. 812 8! To the Public ... Nil a Nil earnings at {£22,344 against £21,411, & 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 34 331 Ta Gtecdialieres .__. Nil Nil net profits at £14,770 against £14,235), 
amet. Molto sae o> Fes ae ae By S.E. Introduction _ Nil * Nil both show a small improvement on 
> . 8 4 U.S. Steel .... + 8 By Permissionto Deal 344,162 367,347 i , ft. 
Am. Smelting 3612 3634\West’hse El... 9710 971, Nat. Savings Certs.t 2,469,996 2,469,996 orn year s figures. The 12 per ee 
Anaconda ..... 203g 205g/Woolworth.... 32 3214 3%, Defence Bondst 2,419,205 2.419.205 div idend 1S maintained. T'wo investi 
Briggs ......... 195g 185g/Yngstn. Sheet 3153 301, 29% Nat. War Bondst10,116,125 10,116,125 trusts, SECOND CLYDESDALE IN- 


+ Week to August 20, 
Darty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


making total since June 25th, £181,679,540. 


VESTMENT and SECOND SCOTTISH 
WESTERN INVESTMENT, _ whos 
reports are published this week, show 


1940. + Week to August 27, 


| Including Excluding : : 7 fits 
Aug. 22 |Aug. 23 Aug. 24 Aug. 26 Aug. 27 Aug. 28 Year to date Conversions | Conversions small reductions in earnings. Net pro 
£ £ have declined from £24,034 to £22,399 
1940 (New Basis)... 1,081,335,264 728,380,131 and from £29,115 to £28,950 respectively: 
90-88 90-76 | 90-78 | 90-80 90-79 99-4 1939 (New Basis)... 108,668,825 86,142,883 The previous year’s dividends are mait- 
' 1940 (Old Basis) ... 1,065,889,760 713,134,627 3 
1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 10. 1939 (Old Basis)... 72,570,031 51,139,952 (Continued on page 297) 
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United States imports from all these countries except Costa 
Rica have increased. From Bolivia and Chile they have 
doubled since the war, and imports from Uruguay have 
almost trebled. Exports to Latin American countries in- 
creased in still greater proportion. The biggest increases 
were shown by exports to Uruguay, Ecuador and Chile. It 
has been calculated that in the first six months of the war 
the United States increased her exports to Latin America as 
a whole by 53.6 per cent., and her imports from the same 
region by 32.5 per cent. Two classes of exports which con- 
tributed largely to the increase were chemicals, in the ex- 
port of which Germany had been increasingly dominating 
the Latin American markets, and machinery. 


* * * 


A New Index of Production in America 


The Federal Reserve Board’s monthly index of in- 
dustrial production has long been the main guide to the 
course of business activity in the United States. But in 
view of the industrial changes of the past decade, and 
especially of the rise of new industries, the original index, 
which has not been materially revised since 1927, has lost 
its former accuracy. In particular, it has tended to under- 
state the volume of production in recent years. The Federal 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1935-39=100 ; adjusted for seasonal variations) 


Manufactures 
Industrial | Minerals 


Production Total Durable Non-durable 
a 72 71 72 84 62 
1920 nea 75 83 74 93 60 
a 58 66 56 53 57 
Di Gbicssctecesgns 73 71 74 81 67 
EE bitccesesbas 88 98 86 104 72 
1924 82 89 81 95 69 
1925 91 92 90 108 76 
1926 96 99 95 114 79 
i biratiacases 95 100 95 107 83 
Sl nbnesdnéaidnats 99 99 100 117 85 
1929 110 107 110 133 93 
een ceiecaie 91 93 91 99 84 
ME deisinséiedeece 75 80 74 68 79 
1932 58 66 57 41 70 
ME cu clogubekebes 69 76 68 54 79 
ae 75 80 74 66 81 
SE ensise nie 87 86 87 84 90 
a caces an 103 99 104 108 100 
PE cccbgikecthon 113 112 113 122 106 
1938 .... sabe 88 97 87 78 95 
1939 .. , ae 7 108 106 108 108 108 
1939,June ...... | 102 105 102 97 106 
1940, June ...... } 121 121 121 131 112 


Reserve Board has consequently calculated a new and more 
comprehensive index going back to 1919. This index, which 
is given in the accompanying table, has been published in 
the August issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. It covers 
many additional industries, such as machinery, aircraft, 
rayon, chemicals and building materials. An important inno- 
vation is the subdivision of the index of manufactures into 
durable and non-durable goods. 


* * * 


Cotton-Spinners’ Margins 


The fixed margins, which were established last January 
to check an incipient boom, are now, in less prosperous cir- 
cumstances, the subject of some controversy in Lancashire. 
A few weeks ago it was arranged by the Cotton Board, with 
the consent of the Controller, that derogations from the fixed 
margins, up to 5 per cent. for American and 10 per cent. 
for Egyptian yarns, should be allowed for export trade. Now 
that the mills engaged on Egyptian and the finer American 
counts are experiencing a slack period, many of them would, 
quite rightly, like to see a further reduction in margins, pre- 
erring a less remunerative business to complete cessation 
of production. On the other hand, the committee of the 
Bolton Master Spinners’ Association is opposed to any such 


COMMODITY AND 


THE outstanding price changes have been 
among grains, which, with the exception 
of maize, have tended to move upwards; 
Sugar, which has been officially increased; 
and tin, which has continued the previous 
Week’s decline. Rayon prices are to be in- 
creased by 3d. a Ib. from September Ist, 
but the Rayon Export Group is to pro- 


Italy and France. 


vide cheaper yarns for exports to assist 
exporters in their attempts to seize the 
markets formerly supplied by Germany, 
The Commodity Ex- on a competitive level with the new 
change Administration in New York an- 
nounced on Wednesday that from Sep- 
tember Sth restrictions will be imposed on 
speculative transactions. 
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reduction. Costs of production have undergone a twofold 
increase; Operatives’ wages went up 24 per cent. on July Ist, 
and a levy of 5d. per hundred pounds of raw cotton was im- 
posed to meet the expenses of British Overseas Cottons, 
Limited. No increase in margins has been made to cover these 
additional costs, and the Bolton Master Spinners consider 
that the present margins are only just sufficient to leave a 
reasonable profit. 


* * * 


Design Centre for the Cotton Trade 


The Cotton Board is establishing a colour, style and 
design centre to look after the technical side of the export 
drive. This does not mean that Manchester should aim at 
becoming the world’s fashion centre. The cotton trade has 
always relied for its prosperity on cheap bulk lines, and 
it is because it has been unable to face growing competition, 
particularly from Japan and India, that its exports have de- 
clined. A fresh attack on these markets by syndicates which 
have reduced production costs and margins of profits to a 
minimum seems to provide the only real hope of an imme- 
diate recovery in exports. To concentrate on setting fashions 
in style and design would strictly limit the scope of the 
centre. What is required—and this may be the true mission 
of the centre—is an improvement in the colour, style and 
design of utilitarian cotton piece-goods which will bring 
bigger bulk orders. 


* * * 


A British Monopoly in Wool 


For the duration of the war and one year after the British 
Government will control a large proportion of the world’s 
wool supplies and practically all the supply of merino wool. 
The Australian output, which is 84 per cent. merino, was a 
record last year, when it reached 1,121 million Ib. against 
971 millions in 1938-39. This exceptional output was partly 
due to an increase in the weight of wool per fleece. It 
brought in £A60,359,000 against £A39,123,000 the year 
before. The average price was 13d. per lb., and there will 
be an additional payment of £A4,778,000 to bring it up to 
the contract price of 13.44d. in Australian currency. 
Though the weight per fleece is expected to be lower in the 
coming season, with a consequent reduction in the clip, 
production is again likely to be above the average of recent 
years. To the large supplies thus accruing to the British 
Government will now be added, also for the duration of the 
war and one year after, the whole South African clip, con- 
sisting entirely of merino wool. As in the case of Australian 
wool, the average price has been fixed at 103d. (sterling) per 
Ib. In fulfilment of the undertaking to support the Cape wool 
market whenever the price fell below that of Australian wool, 
it was proving, and seemed likely to continue to prove, 
necessary to buy such a large proportion of the clip that 
the purchase of the whole, on the same lines as the agree- 
ments with Australia and New Zealand, appeared to be 
the best solution. This means an addition to the British 
merino supplies of an average of 250 million Ib. per season. 
The only exportable surplus of merino wool not purchased 
by the United Kingdom is about 50 million lb. annually 
from South America, out of a world total of some 1,250 
million Ib., so that the British Government has what prac- 
tically amounts to a monopoly. It is difficult to see how it 
can be absorbed in present conditions, for European coun- 
tries took nearly 41 per cent. of the last Australian clip 
(1938-39), while 40 per cent. came to this country, 10 per 
cent. was bought by the United States, Canada and Japan, 
and 9 per cent. was retained by the Australian mills. It is 
possible that the United States, Canada and Japan may need 
more this year, but they cannot absorb all of Europe’s sub- 
stantial share, and Great Britain, with her restrictions on 
civilian consumption, is not likely to use much more in 
future. It seems quite clear that the British Government will 
be left with a large surplus to be stored until after the war, 
when it may play a valuable part in the restoration of in- 
dustry in the liberated countries of Europe. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


Oils and Oilseeds. — Argentina has 
abandoned its pegged price for linseed, 
and the price reached in open market is 


United States crop which is just coming 

on to the market. There are some Indian 

linseed and other oilseeds on passage to 
(Continued on page 292) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED BAKERIES, LIMITED 
GREATER SALES DESPITE WAR 


The fifth annual general meeting of Allied Bakeries, Limited, was 
held, on the 23rd instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 


London, E.C.2. 
Mr W. Garfield Weston, M.P. 


affected the company as a_ whole, 


increased. 


In the event of intensive air raids the geographical layout of the 
organisation afforded an apparent advantage which the company 
was prepared to place at the disposal of the baking industry. 
prevent interference with a vital food service in the event of serious 


(Continued from page 291) 


the United Kingdom. Consumers of oil- 
cakes and meals have been officially 
warned to expect some shortage in the 


winter although supplies are ample at 
present. 
* 
Cotton (Manchester).— Raw Cotton 


prices have been rather irregular during 
the week with the general tendency down- 
wards. The Ministry of Shipping has 
announced that the freight space available 
for American cotton during September 
will be the same as in the previous four 
months. Some fairly substantial orders 
have been booked for American yarns, but 
sales of Egyptian qualities have been 
small. Although only a few sales of piece 
goods have been arranged, the volume of 
inquiry has been larger, and has covered 
a wider range of products. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. 1 to 

Variety Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
(’000 bales) 16, 23, 25, 23, 
mh. 1940 1940 1939 | 1940 
American ...... 34-9 27-2 49 99 
aa 5-4 4:9 25 20 
Peruvian, etc 4:1 3-8 14 12 
a 6-9 4-1 17 18 
Sudan Sakel iS 0-4 15 3 
Bast Indian...... 4-0 6:8 20 14 
Other countries 12-4 2:2 14 ) 
a 69-2 49-4 154 175t 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
Circular. t Revised figure. 


Copper. — Shipments of copper from 
the United States to Britain increased 
from 14,184 tons in June to 18,854 tons 
in July. These larger imports from non- 
Empire countries are explained by the 
diversion of French orders to this coun- 
try. The Empire is able to supply all our 
war needs of copper, but refinery capacity 
is not large enough, and in consequence 
larger quantities of electrolytic copper are 
being imported from America. 


* 


Grains. — The wheat market is in- 
fiuenced most by the size of the American 
crops, estimates of which are still increas- 
ing. The official export policy of the 
United States is not likely to be made 
clear until after the Presidential election. 
Argentine shippers of maize have been 
more anxious to sell this week, and the 
price of Plate maize has fallen by 74d. per 
quarter. There is some trading in English 
malting barley, but supplies arriving at 
the markets are small. On the other hand, 
supplies of oats are rather above normal, 
and as a rule only lots which will attract 
the full maximum price are offered. 
Threshing is progressing well. 


(the chairman), said that the 
operating companies had maintained a steady trend of increasing 
business despite the war, but continuing increases in material and 
labour costs had not been offset by an increase in the price of 
bread. Regulations restricting the area of deliveries had curtailed 
normal expansion, but large-scale evacuation had not appreciably 


and total 
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damage to or total destruction of other bakeries the use of 
operating companies’ bread plants would, as far as possible, be may 
available to secure their lost production at cost. 

Provision for taxation for the group amounted to £340,000, by 
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as some of the companies had commenced trading within op, 


sales had been 


comparative earnings. 

An extensive programme of modernisation and re-equipment of 
bakeries was nearing completion. 
this year because of increased costs of ingredients and the Carrying 
of larger stocks of flour in accordance with the Ministry of Food; 
desire to secure the wide distribution of accumulated reserves, 

These changes had necessarily involved a drain on liquid p. 


paratively recent years an unduly large proportion of their norm 
trading profits were deemed to be excess profits. 


The company ha 
thus borne a much heavier burden of taxation than others wit, 


Stocks were considerably higher 


sources and loans from bankers had increased, but the readines 
to make they 


To 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended \FromAug.1 to 








From 
(000 quarters) Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug 
17, 24, 26, 24, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 
N. America ........ i 450 272 1,816 1,012 
Argentine, Uruguay . 364 | 343 = 1,307 986 
Australia * * 466 * 
i chohsibbldieteennn Cts 
Danube and district 24 11 276 65 
Other countries ...... 155 
ee 838 626 4,052 2,063 


* Unobtainable. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended FromApr. | to 
From 














(7000 quarters) —~. — a — 

1940 1940 1939 | 1940 
Argentina............... 269 186 8,716 4,891 
Atlantic America .... 62 110 475 1,154 
Danube Region ...... 15 1,054 678 
S. & E. Africa ........ * * 1,378 880t 
Indo-China, etc. ..... 702 91 
er 346 296 12,325 7,694 


* Not received. + Incomplete since July 27th. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


Tin. — The International Tin Re- 
search and Development Council esti- 
mates that world production in July 


amounted to 18,800 tons, compared with 
20,100 tons in June. Production during 
the first seven months of the year was 
124,400 tons, against 77,600 tons in the 
same period last year. The price of stan- 
dard cash tin in London continued its 
decline and closed on Wednesday at 
£257 Ss. to £257 10s. per ton, compared 
with £261 to £261 10s. a week ago. The 
prices of all other metals are unchanged. 








FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 





(1927 = 100) 
Mar. Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
si, 23, 30, 13, 27; 
1937 1939 1939 1940 1940 
t 

The Economist In- 

dex (U.K.) :— 
Cereals and meat | 93:0 66:1 66:9 86:9 93:3 
Other foods ...... | 70:4 61-3 61:1 80-1 81°5 
TEED coccosccen 74:2 52:9 54:3 88:3 86°3 
Minerals........... 113-2 93-4 95-4121-:2121-0 
Miscellaneous ... | 87:0 75-6 77°6110:2109°6 
Complete Index 87:2 69:1 70:3 97-1 98-3 


1913 = 100.......+ 119°9 


Irving - Fisher In- nk 
dex (U.S.A.) 100-4 83-1 93-4 87:8 
* This figure is the latest available; it relates to 


July 13th. 
t+ Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery. 


with which the company’s 
advances, largely without security, was a tribute to the basic sound. 
ness of the organisation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


bankers 


had 


agreed 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 


TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(1937 100) 
Total 
Home | Export 

Index froma 
year ago 

a . 96 | 83 96 a 
SED iiterieesin 99 | 90 GY + 3] 
ST eibunlesmebied 100 | 100 100 + 10 
| Nee 94 | 82 93 | — 7 
SO déatabeatinns 105 82 104 +182 
1939—July 65 77 66 + 48 
August 83 | 74 82 +189 
Sept. ... 159 74 155 + 24:0 
Seis exe 170 | 88 | 166 + 36:1 
Nov. ... 137 103 | 135 +144 
Dec. ... 105 96 | 104 -0:95 
1940—Jan. ... 80 83 80 +48:2 
Feb. ... 113 78 112 + 49:3 
March 156 93 152 + 31:0 
April... 145 94 142 +510 
May .. i3i | 112 128 + 24:3 
June... 97 105 97 + 43 
July 82 | 94 83 +258 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associa 
tion in collaboration with Bank of England, 


Source : 


RETAIL 


Board of Trade Journal. 


FOOD PRICES 


| Average price per Ib. at |Per cent, 


Beef, British :— 


ee 1 


Thin flank ... 

Beef, chilled or 
frozen :— 

eee 

Thin flank ... 

Mutton, British : 


1939 


Flour (per 7 Ib.) | 1 “Pe | 


Bread (per 4 Ib.) 
Tea 
Sugar (granul’td) 
Milk (per quart) 
Butter, fresh 


Butter, salt ...... 

Dc csadsebesse 

Margarine : 
Special ...\ 
Standard... f 


Eggs (each)...... 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)! 





Index, All foods, | 
weighted (July, | 
1914 = 100)” 


138 


1940 





| . } 
Sept. 1,| July 1, jAug. l, 
| 


= 


1940 
ig. @ 

1 334 
91 

1 0% 
6 

|} 1 54 
8 
| 1 0 
4 

1 614 
| “ee 

}1 114 
| 8 
12 6 
4) 

734 

| a 654 

11 O34 
| 9 
{ 5 

| 31. 
164 


increast 
since 

Sept. 1, 
1939 


ae 
ate 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to August 24, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £15,202,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £61,212,000, and 
sues to Sinking funds of £125,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
(892,351,000, against £209,941,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
gonding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week Week 


Revenue Esti- =— — ended ended 
mate, Aug. | Aug 
1940-41 Aus. Aug. |" 36,"| 24, 

‘on 1939 | 1940 


7 
1939 1940 








ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax. 510,500 44,615 75,315 2,147 2,295 
Sur-tax......... 83,000 8,420 9,900 130 310 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ...... 86,100 35,020 35,490 1,030 880 
Stamps......... 19,000 7,750 6,400 1,090 1,020 
i issscscece 70000 f 10170 9,040 540 520 
Set. . i ss 19,510 1,300 
Other Inland 

Revenue 1,000 350 180 20 
Total In. Rev. 769,600 106,325 155,835 4,957 6,325 
Customs ...... 309,350 101,370 115,909 5,298 6,867 
ae 213,550 46,357 57,900 887 1,184 
Total Customs 

and Excise... 522,900 147,727 173,809 6,185 8,051 
Motor Duties 35,000 8,379 9,271 
P.O. (Net Dr. 

Receipt) .. 13,291 5,324 9,850 1,400 350 
Crown Lands 1,150 620 540 90 90 
Receipts from 
SundryLoans 5,000 3,271 581 6) . 
Mis. Receipts 13,250 2,796 11,863 500 385 
Total Ordinary 

Revenue ... 1360191 274,442 361,749 10338 15202 

Seur-BaL. 

Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 29,476 30,050 1,400 1,900 
EE sie 1446413 303,918 391,799 11738 17102 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week’ Week 





Expenditure Esti- 1939, 1940, 
a ended ended 
mate, to to Aue aie 
1940-41 Aug. Aug. ‘U8: “us. 
26, 2: 26, 24, 
1939 ©1940.» 1939: 1940 
ORDINARY 
ITURE 
lot. & Man. 
ofNat.Debt 230,000 98,767 103,045 533 432 
Payments to N. 
teland ... 9,400 2,977 3,022 419 380 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv. 7,600 3,304 3,322 
meen... 247,000 105,048 109,389 952 812 


Supply Serv. 3219790 376,553 1141987 18050 60400 


Total Ordinary 
diture 3466790 481, 601 1251376 19002 61212 
ELF-BAL., 





Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222 29,476 30,050 1,400 1,900 
Total ...... 3553012 511,077 1281426 20402 63112 


alte 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£499,532 to £,2,507,807, the other opera- 
tons for the week (no longer shown sepa- 
tately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£45,980,400 to about £9,837 millions. 


(£ thousands 
OTHER ISSUES (NET 


pretseas Tde. Guar. ... . j oth 27 
Angie, Teles. “ao ‘ 250 
“Og0-Turkish Agreement .. SFr RENE os 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to August 24, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp.. 1,251,376 | Ord. Revenue 361,749 
Misc. Iss. (net) 5,417 Gross borr. 897,881 
Inc. in balances 113 | Less— 
Sinking fds. 2,724 
Net borrowing... 895,157 
1,256,906 | 1,256,906 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
su. 
Tesceuey Means Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
Date De-  Float- 
Bank posits ing 
Ten- Ta Public of by Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- Banks 
1939 land 
Aug. 26, 510-0 | 583-1 | 45-3 1138-4 
1940 
May 18 695:0 733:6) 40:3 1468-9 
» 25 700°0 746°5 49:4 1495-9 
June 1 710 0 787:5 50:4 ine ro 1547-9 
» 8 725-0 822-4) 47:9 ase eo §6911588-3 
» 15 740-0 842-4 53-9 one «os |1636°3 
» 22 755°0 861-1) 42-3 1658-4 
» 29. 770:0 856-0 36-6 se ... 1662-6 
July 6 785-0 Not available 
» 13 800°0 - = 
» 20 815-0 pe 
» 27 826-0 906-5; 43-6 as 30-0 :1806-2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
» 10 836-0 2 i 
» 17 | 8360 ee a 
” 24 836:0 » 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average | Allotted 
—— Applied ye | Mink 
b be 
Offered for Allotted mum 
Rate 
1939 s. d 
Aug.25 30:0 50:4 30:0 74 5:44 4 
1940 
May 17 65:0 116:°0 65:0 20 4-86 47 
» 24 65:0 117:7 65:0 20 4-81 45 
2» 31| 65:0 131-3 65:0 20 4:11 30 
June 7 65:0 116°4 65:0 20 4:77 46 
» 14 650 1020 65:0 20 5:41 59 
» ai; 65:0 97°6 65:0 20 4-97 60 
» 28 65:0  110°3 | 65:0 |20 5-22 51 
July 5 650 105°4 65:0 (20 5-10 55 
» 12 65°0 112:3 65:0 |20 4-97 48 
» 19 65°0 1188 61:0 20 4:45 37 
» 26 65:0 1258 60-0 20 4:44 31 
Aug. 2 650 122-1 65:0 (20 4-86 42 
» 8 65°0 122°5 65:0 20 4°62 41 
2» 316 65:0 116 5 65:0 20 5 21 48 
» 23 65:0 109-7 65:0 20 5:63 56 


On August 23rd applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 56 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
‘Treasury bills are being offered on August 30th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 234% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week ended W.S.C. 3% Bonds 212° Bonds 
Aug. 13 ae 2,813 2,674 | 11,342 
as, Se aepacben 2,470 2,419 15,805 
2 ... ea » | 10,116 
Totals to date.. 139,748*  143,507* | 181,680t 
* 39 weeks. + 10 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 
to August 27th amounted to 8,011, of a total value of 
£16,477,191. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to July 27th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amout't of £19,322,000 has been repaid. 


STATISTICS 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 28, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 
Notes Issued : 
In Circultn. 610,041 833 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


In Banking Securities... 615,721,406 
Dept. ...... 20,195,378 Other Secs... 2,750,533 
Silver Coin... 512,961 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue .... 630,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s per 
oz. fine). 237,211 


630,237,211 630,237,211 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


4 
Govt. Secs. 147,972,838 
Other Secs. : 
Discs., etc. 
Securities .. 


£ 
Props.’ capital 14,553 000 
a 3,514,027 
Public Deps.* 8,827,829 


3,875,187 
24,621,458 





Other Deps. : — 
28,496,645 


Bankers ... 118,655,912 | 

Other Accts. 51,802,852 | Notes .......... 20,195,378 
—_———— | Gold & Silver 
170,458,764 COE... 688,759 
197,353,620 197,353,620 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


aoe Compared with 
Both Departments Aa - ‘cae 
Week Year 

COMBINED LIABILITIES 


Note circulation .......... 610,042, + 457 + 80,543 
Deposits : Public ......... 8,828 5,717 — 22,240 
Bankers’....... 118,656 4,716 28,513 
Others ........ 51,803 3,122 12,827 
Total outside liabilities.. 789,329 — 6,854 + 99,643 
Capital and rest .......... 18,067 + 14 138 
COMBINED ASSETS wae a 
Govt. debt and securitiest 774,709 — 3,833 + 365767 
Discounts and advances 3,875 4,959 2,513 
Other securities .......... 27,372'+ 2,184 728 
Silver coin in issue dept. 513 4 200 
Gold coin and bullion 926 237 — 262823 
RESERVES ——— 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 20,884 694 13,366 
“Proportion” (reserve 
to outside liabilities in 
ED cccccccee 11-6 0-1 9:7 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


1939 1940 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug 
7 


30 14 21 28 


Issue Dept. _ 
Notes in circ.. | 529:5 613:7 613°9 609-6 610°0 
Notes in bank- | 


ing dept. ..... | 33:5 16:6 16°3 20°6 20-2 
Govt. debt and 

securitiest.... 295°8 626°1 626°6 626°7 626°7 
Other secs. ... 3°5 3°3 2:8 2:8 2:8 
Silver coin .... 0-7 0:5 0:5 0:5 0:5 
Gold, valued 263-0 0:2 0:2 0-2 0:2 

ats. per f.oz. 158-5 168-00 168-00 168-00,168-00 
Deposits : 

PUBS coccoccce 31-1, 19-2 30:7 14:5 8:8 
Bankers’........ 90-1 114-1 107-6 123-4) 118°7 
Others .....000- 39:0 48:6 48-8 48:7 51°8 
Co 160°2 162-7 156-4 186°6 179-3 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 

Government... | 113-1 157:3, 161-7 151-8 148-0 
Discounts, etc. 6:4 3°1 5-4 8:8 3-9 
COEF Snceveccce 24:6| 22:0 20:8 22:4 24-6 
Pe Gnbicccees 144-1 182-4 187-9 183:°0 176-5 
Banking dept 

TESEEVES) cccccccce 34:2) 16:4 17-2 21:6) 20-9 
* Proportion ”’ 21-3 9°5 9-2 11:5) 11.6 

* Government debt is £11.015.100; capital 


£14,553,000 + Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Million Crowns 





August 31, 1949 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALT; 





















BANK.—Million £A’s 

NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland | Jan. | May | May ) Jun July set July ip 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 31, 5. 31. 7. 10, | 24, - | Muh 
Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany, of ASSETS 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 1939 | 1940 | 1940 194) 
Apr. 27th ; Netherlands, of May 11th ; Belgium, | Gold oi Ikea an 1,602) 1,596 1,596 1,596 Gold and d English stg. | 16°03 16-08) 16- 08 16-0 
of May 18th; France, of June 8th; Bulgaria, | Foreign exchange ..... 802} 717 728 728 Other coin, bullion, etc. | 4°86 7°70 12) 8.1) 
Swi : $ Bulgaria, | Other cash .......00.000. 2,298 2,372 2,185 2,336 | Call money, London .. 14-75) 42-99 42°77) 43. 
witzerland and Turkey, of June 15th; Inter- | Bills and securities..... 333 102 444 481 Secrts. and Treas. bills 9 96°64 87°93) 90-67) 99.% 
national Settlements, Hungary, Java, Egypt, Mellie SENET tabarnconnesees 825 524 542 542 | Discounts and advances | 17°25, 33°48) 35-17) 34. 
Iran, of June 22nd; Greece, Jugoslavia, and a :cteeineenatis 4,264, 5,218 4,380 4,535 | N ee | 7-53 @ | 

: : " : IABILITIES rr 0-88) 61-62) 
Lithuania, of June 29th ; Portugal, of August 3rd ; Note circulation ...... 5,911; 5,354 5,601 5,558 Deposits, etc. ..........++ | 83°23)108° 21/112 -63 Ls 
Japan and Argentina, of August 17th; Federal Cash certificates ...... 523) 1,421 1,061 1,034 - 
Reserve Reporting Member Banks, of August 24th. Clearing deposits ...... 1,675, 1,241 839 1,257 

, Other liabilities ....... 1473, 1.971 1,834 I's20 | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALANp 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 




















BANK OF LATVIA—Million lats 


Million £N.Z.’s 






































eae Aug. | July | July 
Million $’s June | June | June , June . | ae | 20” | Ae 
— a7 —— 26. 10, | 17, 24, ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 19 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 | Goldand stg.exch. ... | 7-95) 15-74 15-82 hd 
RESOURCES 31, | 15, | 22, | 29, | Gold coin and bullion 92-84 71-53 71°53| 71°54 | Advances to State 19-23, 25-48) 25-23) 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 2 —— 74, 2-54) 5-3 
dd | Foreign currency ...... 39°86, 29:96 30°35 30-26 Investments ............ 3°74) 2:54) 2:54) 9. 
and due from Treas. | 14,312) 18,388) 18,487) 18, 562 | ~ i / 4 
| | Short-term bills......... 52°87 59-67 60°19 63-04 LIABILITIES 
Total reserves ...... «+ | 14,661] 18,762) 18,853) 18,922 Loans against securities 94- 17/152 -00 153-95 153-63 Bank Notes 15-59] 19-49) 19-62) 
Total cash reserves = 5 380 362| 354) 348 | LIABILITIES Demand liabs.: State | 2:57) 155.95 2 | es 
Total bill ae secs. | 2,420) 2.446) 2,446) 2,442 | Notes in circulation ... | 83:68 103-63 104-52 116-58 Banks and others ...... 11-25| £22" 2) 22°17 2am 
bills and secs. ... | 2,445) 2,457) 2,458) 2,454 | Deposits & current accs. 133-17 127°78 126-82 119-20 | Reserves to sight liabs. 26-8, ‘ai 
Total resources ..... s+ | 17,812] 22,120} 22,093] 22,135 | Government accounts 75-16 73-45 71:95 68°53 $$ 
ER. news in geen, | 4609) 5.293 5210 5334 | BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor | BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can 4 
Mr. bank reserve dep. | 10,951| 13,340] 13,419] 13,516 | | June ) June | June | June “oe or mY - 
Govt. eposits 709 940 889) 813 ’ > 22, 29, 3 04: Oar : 
Total its |. 12,268] 15,724) 15,794) 15,827 ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 1939 " 1940 | 1940 | 19% 
Total liabilities «. 17,812] 22,120) 22,093) 22,135 | Gold reserve -......... 615-5] 806-3] 820-0] 834-2 | tReserve: Gold......... Oi 4s! “Se 
COeTVE FAtiO ............ 8 ©6189 -3° _— | | a. ne  eoewee bi ; ‘ 
BaMES ao ‘Tunasuny : 69% |89 32/89 -3.%|89-4% | a a | 295-7] 940-7] 872-9) 894-9 tSecurities Se recaated 165-5 503-9 515-8 5324 
RESOURCES } Foreign assets ...... 1$729-1) 424-4) 444-4) 436-6 ‘ .-LABILITIES 
Monetary gold stock ... | 16,638 20,689) 20,800) 20,871 | LIABILITIES a Se a aaa) a 
Treas. & bk. currency | 2,905) 3,027] 3,030) 3,034 | Notesincirculation ... |1058-9/1419-3)1416-7|1478-0 ee war & 198.1 ond 216 
IABILITIES } | Deposits: Government | 490-4) 117-1) 80-6) 88-4 arter 205-2 4:4 208:] 
anew Sv sterieion... Lyte 7,944, 7,976) 8,006 Banks & others ' 372°6 81 8! 78 5! 51-6 _t. Gold & foreign ex. transferred to Foreig 
. ep.... »036' 3,221! 3,180) 3,140 | t Including “gold abroad not included in gold Exchange Control Board against securities. 
reserve. 
BANK OF ESTONIA RESERVE BANK OF IND 
ns | NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA = 1A 
Million Estonian krones Million lei Million rupees 
| { | June May June June Aug. | Aug. | Aug. "Aug. 
June | May | June | June 10, 4, 1, 7, 18, 2, 9, 16, 
| 23, 31, . 23, ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 | 194% 
ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | Goldand gold exchange 18,712 21,029 31,545 31,563 | Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 44 
Gold coin & gold bullion} 40-89 40-90) 40-91| 40:91 | Foreign exchange ...... 1,404 4,007 3,913 3,822 | Rupee coin............... 748 375 363 3% 
Net f —— exchange.. 8-09} 4-30) 4-45) 5-77 | Commercialbills ...... 10,899 17,647 18,987) 19,094 Balances abroad......... 36 222 237 
Home discounted 11-39) 18-58) 18-24) 20-58 | Treasury bills issued | Sterling securities ...... 595, 1,315 1,315 1,315 
and advances ... | 13-13) 30-27) 25-32) 38-19 | agnst. losses oncredits 4,664 4,464 4,470 4,470 | Indian Gov. rupee secs 374 496 496 = 4% 
-IABILITIES | | Advances on secs. ...... 2,846 4,596 5,308 5,116 | Investments ............ 68 89 89 87 
. i 
Notes in circulation ... | 53-07) 62-73) 60-61| 85-14 State debt ......... 3,583 3,572 3,566 3,566 | LIABILITIES 7 
Sight dep., of which ... | 24: 09) 34-04) 28-73) 25-60 Secs. and participatns. 2,287 2,301 2,377 2,389 Notes in circn.: India 1,698 2,252 2,254 2,24 
(a) Government... | 9-98) 14-72) $ 97| 13-64 LIABILITIES SUT dencashapscioncnes 97, 126 127 13 
(6) Bankers ...... | 11-24) 4-10 a. 7 81 Notes in circulation ... 38,950 49,946 52,467 52,911 Deposits : Govts. ...... 150 176 149 12 
Reserve ratio ............ 63-5%146-7° 50. 8% 2 Other sight liabilities... 10,302 9,458 18,903 18,229 | Banks ...... 216 289 318 32 
Long-term liabilities... 5,119 6,378 2,449 2,654 | Reserve ratio ............ 481% 66°9% 67°2% 67:4 
EXCHANGE RATES 
3 
Rates Fixed by Bank of England PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS {¢ thousands) 

The following official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained Week Aggregate Week pe 
unchanged between August 23rd and August 29th. Figures in brackets are par | ended January 1 to oulek th 
of exchange.) } 

U.S. $ (48623) 4-0212-03l2; mail transfers, 4:02!2-035,. Can. $ (4°8625) | Soe, | Aue. | Og, | One. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug 
4-43-47 ; mail transfers, 4-43-4714. Sw. fes. (25-22!) 17-65-75. Sw. kr. (18-159) BB, SUSE, O28, 59 (Sh. 26,'39|24,"40 26, °39 | 24,40 
16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11°45) 16°90-17-13; mail transfers, 16°90-17-15. Working 
Batavian Fl. (12:11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 1761254. days :— 6 6 200 201 | Newcastle... | 1,118 1,008 51,480) 45,162 
Portuguese Esc. (110), 99-80-100-20. Birmingham | 1,619, 1,714 80,702 76,612) Nottingham 341 329 16,561) 14,520 

Bradford 781 963) 28,611) 54,696 ae cima scntemmnstethdaemiial 
Forward Rates Bristol ...... 1,214) 1,964) 44,583 60,251) 9 Towns... 18551 21612 759552 882312 
PE netsbonke 723| 456 26,882 25,854  eteaeinenistdl easel einai 

Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, Leicester ...| 539) 539 23,876 25,465) Dublin...... | 4,899, 5,950 206040 205478 
34 cent. pm.-par. Canada, lo cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, Liverpool ...| 4,751) 5,449 167001 194572 Sheffield* .. 568, 375 35,980) 22,49 
3 Sre pm.-par. Batavia, 112 cents pm.-par. Manchester | 7,465 9,190 319856 385170 Southamptont 95 1,568 

* Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. t Clearing begus 
May 14, 1940. 
MARKET RATES 
MONEY RATES, LONDON 
Par of | The following rates remained unchanged between August 23rd and August 29th :— 
London on Exchange Aug. 23, | Aug. 24, Aug. 26, Aug. 27, Aug.28, Aug.29, | Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates : Bank Bills, 
per £ 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 60 days, 1132% ; 3 months, 1 4 months, 11ig-113°% ; 6 months, Lg-114%. 
Z — bills: 2 months, 1-1 ; 3 months, 1) Day-to-day money, 
4-114%. Short loans, 1-1!, Bank deposit rates, | Discount deposits at 
Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 | 1919* 191)* 1915* 191* 191>* 191,* | call, 12% 5 at notice, 53%,. one eee ee re 
5 : 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* 155* | . 
Belgrade, Din. |276 324 | 200*(g)| 200*(g)| 200*(g)| 200*(¢)! 200*(g | 200*(¢) | GOLD AND SILVER 
Sofia, Lev...... |673-66 | 315* 315* 315* | 315* 315* | 315* | The , alli , 8 — : 
Helsingfors, Mk193-23 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180- 510 | 180-210 | 180-210 ene nS Caen Ree Ge CE OS pemnNe ot LO —— 
, ; : ese — ce thre c a ; 
Alezandria, Pst | ote | | ae ey a a , set , i In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows ~~ 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25°22l24 | 38: 10(6)| 38-10 (6)| 38-10(b)] 38: 10()) 38 10(6)| 38-106 Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
43-80(c)| 43-80(c)| 43-80(c)| 43-80(c)| 43-BO(c)| 43-80(c d. d. d. d. 
I bul. <T | 110 | 510* 510* 510* 510* | 510* 510* RED. cndcséniensn 2351 ¢ 22 NE TE acasoncetsas 2358 221516 
stanbul, £ | 520(6) 520(6) 520(b) 520(b) 520(d) 520(b) | ier 221516 GE encncceceess 23/1 2316 
Athens, Dr. 375 515* 515* 515* | 515% 515* 5I5* fe 27 veeeeeees 23! 23 
ucharest i| 813-8 800* 800* 800* | 800* 800* 800* 
India, Rup. ... | 18d. {1715jg- |1715jg— |1715;6—- [1715 ,6 p= e- |1715;¢ NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
18ly6 1816) 18116 181; 18li¢6 181;5 | 
Kobe, Yen..... \424- 58d. |137—-14>8 1379-1459) 137g—1459|137e—145 g|137g-1452 11379—1. 455 —e Aug. 22, Aug. 23, Aug. 24,| Aug. 26, Aug. 27, Aug. 2; 
Hongkong, $.. .. _ |147g-151g]147—¢—151g)147g—-1519/147¢—-151g\147g-151g|147¢-151, | : 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 190 
Rio, Mil........ \t5- 890d. Nominal] Nominal |Nominal |Nominal {Nominal [Nominal | . . . “ 
Valparaiso, Pes.| 40 } 95¢ 95+ | 95¢ 95+ 95+ 95+ London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lima, Sol. (e). | 17-38 |221.-2519|2219-251p|221p—2519/22 12-25 1p|2219~-2519|2219—251 | Cables .........s-seseeeee 40254 40254 54025 4 40254 403 403 
eg $ it Sid. 21525 19|2219—2519'22 25: 221o~251> 2231 2-26! 1231-26 | Switzerland, a 22-79 22:79 22-79 22-79 22:79 22:79 
Singapore, $.. |t 28d. lean” 16-516 [2811616 |28! ; 2816-516 | ;-5i¢| 281i6—516 Italy, Lire..............000 5 05(« 5 05(« 5-05(c)) 5:O05(c) 5:05(c) 505K 
Shanghai, $ .. |t 13716-4116 | 3716-4116) 3140375 g | 31g 9~31, 8 614 oF 4-37a | 330-4 Berlin, Mark .............+ 39°95 39-95 39-95 39-95 39:95 39°95 
Bogota, n: | | 6¢ — sae | ae) oe 6+ Stockholm, Kr. ........++ 23-86 23°86 23-86 | 23-86 | 23:87 | 23°87 
| Montreal, Can. $ ........ 86:°560 87-000 87-000 | 86:875 | 87-125 87°70 
——— japan, Yen See manson 23:48 23-48 23-48 | 23-48 | 23 48 34 
Soames benameeeen 5-72 5-72 5-70 5-54 5-54 : 
* Sellers. +t Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. nghai, $ , 75 - = 2: 50t 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Srey soe, Cae. rate) 7 se = = = Sr 3 = “ 28 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (e) 90 days. em — 
(g) Trade payments rate. ¢ Official buying rate 29-78. (c) Nominal. 
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a } a ———— 
' Appropriati i 
m Net Profit | Available ppropriation Preceding Year 
Company Year Total Deprecia- alae Deb | for mead : 
a hee : ™ : as 
Ending Profit ton, etc. | “Interest ae Pref. Ord. Rate 20 Free in Carry Total Net Ord. 
Div. Div. Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div 
(+ or —) 
7 | | 
| = . | - - ~ | - | ~ | - | 
4 & £ £ 4 | 4 % | £ £ 4 | £ % 
Breweries — | | 
Lovibond (John) & Sons | Mar. 31 22,344 854 14,770 35,967 3,025 | 6,300 12 5,000 | + 445 21,417 14,235 12 
Financial Land, etc. | 7 7 | 
Fetates Control ..-.--++ | Mar. 31 83,609 | ; | 81,835 247,865 || 33,722 | 20,500 | 100¢t | eas + 27,613 90,153 73,516 | 100+ 
European & Gen. Corpn. | June 30 6,760 | 3,053 9,284 || ina | 2,898 | 31 a : 155 6,962 3,146 310 
\\ 
iron, Coal and Steel | | | | | | | 
Brightside Foundry, etc. | June 30 146,173 | | 58,601 89,528 | 2,500 | 43,750 | 25 } 12,351 185,160 120,000 35 
Davey, Paxman & Co. .-- | Mar. 31 31,396 i 9,362 21,281 | ail | 12,750) 15 | 3,388 25,358 13,888 15 
Houghton Main Colliery | June 30 78,689 | 21,206 72,258 ||... | 38,540 10 | 17,334 57,216 | 39,584] 7 
| | | | } | 
Rubber : i 
Abaco (Selangor) ....... Mar. 31 | 5,454 | aad | 3,112 | 5,810 i 2,246 7 1,000 134 1,481 136 Nil 
General Ceylon......... Dec. 31} 46,291 as | 19,292] 21,478 || | 15,315 5 5,000 1,023 25,514} 13,748} 3 
Shipping _ | casi 
Tyne-Tees Shipping. June 30 38,105 | 20,000 17,504 | 22,596 ae 20,460 | 5 2,956 42,427 16,827! 5 
Shops and Stores | | | 
Great Universal Stores Mar. 31 354,430 18,404 | 116,807 | 135,790 34,998 | 79,375, 22 2,434 530,528 326,011 | 50(s 
| | 
Tea | | 
Dhamai ........ aa Dec. 31} 36,149 | ; 8,675 | 13,680 680} 7,402} 17}; big 593 33,013 10,910 | 17 
| j | | 
Trusts | | | | | 
Second Clydesdale Invest.| July 1 | 54,881 | ae | 22,353 | 42,103 8,812 | 6,175 | 5 5,000 | 2,366 55,074 24,034 | 5 
Second Scot. Westn. Inv. | July 1 93,255 | 3 } 28,950 65,804 |} 17,500 | 4,667 | 2 6,783 | si 93,524 29,115 | 3 
| | | 
Other Companies | | 
Brooke Bond and Co. ... | June 12 j(a) 128,598 | a | (a)48;099 | 231,418 | maa 60,000 10 - 11,901 137,355 | 87,355 | 10 
Cambuhy Coffee, etc. | Dec. 31 57,965 | - | 22,274 | 51,145 | ia 25,000 6 | | — 2,926 51,330 25,915 | 6 
Clydesdale Supply | Mar.31] 19,556 | 1,866 | 4,833 | 17,078 || 4,286 2,500 8 | | — 1,953 || 26,137 9,937| 8 
DeLaRue (Thomas) ... | Mar. 30} 147,309 | 32,565 103,446 | 122,350 || a 72,870 | 21 ta | + 30,576 || 289,991 | 248,355 | 26 
Meyer (Montague L.) ... | Mar. 31} 243,747 | 3,278 57,774 | 87,570 || 8,175 10,781 | 50 2,889 | + 35,929 |} 84,934! 41,047 | 3315 
“News of the World’... | June 30 545,344 40,000 | 186,303 | 211,128 | 126,000 | 80,000 | 1313 | Pie — 19,697 | 465,429 | 321,712 20(t) 
North Glamorgan Wagon | Mar. 31 7,515 | i 5,682 | 20,152 | aa 911 7 ey + 4,771 || 5,992 3,640 | 5 
Smith (Stephen) and Co. | Apr. 30 60,281 | 2,349 23,234 | 28,821 |} 7,585 | 16,630 1212 . | — 981 |] 50,227 | 30,393 | 12s 
Waddington (John) ...... | Mar. 31 | 49,420 | 9,504 | 19,454 | 57,178 9,912 | 3,450 | 6 | 6,000 | + 92 45,138 | 23,627 | 7 
| | | | | } 
| | | 
Totals ({£'000's): |No.ofCos. | 
Week to Aug. 31,1940 | 22 2,257 129 876 | 1,530 257 | 533 — 31) + 55 2,324 1,377 | 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31,1940 }) 1,608 322,779 25,853 | 172,743 | 245,376 38,498 | 106,012 in 20,236 | + 7,997 299,425 | 179,676 | 
(a) 56 weeks. t Free of income tax. (s) Absorbed £181,250. (t) Absorbed £80,000. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 














*Int. *Int. | *Int. 
5 i re Tot: Pay- | Prev. = i Tare Pay- Prev - : + Pay- | Prev. 
Company ena! Tota: alite Vous Company | tinal Total | pt Ween Company +Minal Total able Weer. 
BANKS INDUSTRIALS | | Norvic Shoe (Def.) ... | ait 12 | wan 4 
Bank of Australasia ... 31o* 3lo* Bairds & Scottish Steel | Be Tl, ie 3* Oxley Engineering ... | ... 10 |Sept. 21; 12 
Mercantile of India 6* Sept. 24 6* British Oxygen Co. ... \(s) 7* | ... (Oct. 1) 7*(r) Quirk Barton and Co. | 2!o*! ... a a . 
National of India : 8* Sept. 26 8* Canadian Celanese ... | 75 cts.| ...  |Sept. 30/25 cts. Fie W lt Gieddsccansescses 4* ... |Sept. 6} Nil* 
et Le eee ; 5 oi 12 Raleigh Cycle Hidgs. | 10* | . |Sept. 5 ee 
. Cons. Gas Baltimore.. | $lps*} ... |Oct. 1/90c.* Ransome and Marles | Il1t 20 a a 
TEA AND RUBBER Cook (M.) and Son... | 10¢} 15 |... 354 Reckitt and Sons......| 5* | ... |Oct. 1 5* 
Gen. Ceylon Tea, etc. | 5 | 3 Crossley Building...... | Qlo#] Sept. 11 3* Second Alliance Trust —) aT UO 
Kampong Kuantan Rb.) 10* Sept. 16 5* aa Ta ES aes 7 Sheepbridge Coal,etc.| $67 | $10 | ... | $12); 
Scottish Assam Tea .. | i0 10 Great Universal Stores) c2lot) 22!2a) : 50(6) Staveley Coal, etc. ... | $512t) $8 ee +10 
Sthn. India Tea 8 |Sept. 30 x Guinness (Arthur) ... 14+ 25 a 26 Steel Barrel Scammells|) 6lof; 12!0 “eon aa 
Talliar Estates ... 5 6 Harding Tilton, etc. . | 12lo*} ... | ... 12!o* Sth. Met. Electric ... lt | 3% 
Imp.Tobacco (Canada) |l0ctsps|* ... see 10 cts* Tennant Brothers .... 10¢ | 12!2 aa 1212 
| Indian Iron and Steel !v12!ot| 20uv |Sept. 26) 15v Tor Investment ....... 3T | 5lo Sept. 16 5lo 
MINING Leigh Mills Co......... |... ae fs (CULL Trojan (Holdings) ....| 7t{| 10 |... 10 
Bushtick Mines . : 625 10 7 Lochgelly Iron, etc... |... 19 sdps|_... 1/- ps Tyne Tees Shipping.. i ne as 
Sungei Way Dredging 20* Sept. 28 5* Metal Closures ........ 5* ee as | > United Indigo, etc. ... |... 614 aaa Nil 
$ Free of income tax. (a) 20 per cent. paid on a capital of £509,000. (6) Paid on a capital of £500,000. c) Paid on a capital of £1,000,000. 
(s) Paid on a capital of £3,461,102. (t) Paid on a capital of £2,884,252. (v) Free of Indian income tax. 
‘ cy 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
- (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
| Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
2 | 2 for Week Receipts Name |Aug. 28, 1940 Name Aug. 28, 1940 Name Aug. 28, 1940 
Name o | 3 
5 a 1940 + OF 1940 + OF For. Bond. Unquoted National D. | 9/712-10/712 Key. Gold | 7/4!2 bid 
bss Limited Inv.. 10/9-12/3 Century ... 10/3-12/- _—_— Br. Ind. 4th 9/3-11/- 
BA = a ” 1 New British 6/9-7/9 Scottish ... 9/—10/6 Elec. Inds. 11/—12/6_ 
BA, and Pacific...... 7 Aug. 17. $1,112,000 88,000 7,785,000 — 1,056,000 Invest. Tr. 8/6-10/6* Univ.2nd.., 11/6-13/3 Met. & Min.’ 8/1012-10/4lo 
“A. Gt. Southern ... 7 17. $1,843,000 — 61,000 13,359,000 — 307,000 Bk. & Insur. 12/—14/-* Inv. Flex. .. 7/9-9/-xd Rub. & Tin Unquoted 
“Western 7 17 $606,000, — 37,000 4,388,000 — 466,000 Insurance.. | 12/—14/3* Inv. Gen... 11/6-12/6 Producers.. 4/9-5/9 
Conan Pacific ... | 33 21) $3,311,000 + 675,000 100,854,000 + 19514000 BE docees 12/6-14/6xd* Key. Flex .. 7/9 bid Dom. 2nd.. 4/—5/- 
eatral Argentine ... | 8 24 $1,374,000 — 606,850 11,518,700 5,633,400 Sct. B.1.1.T., 9/6-11/6* | Key. Cons. 7/lle bid Orthodox .. 5/9-6/9 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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Avowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 





Prices, Price, | Ch’ge ah te Last two Ch’ge| — 
Year 1939 an 5? 1940 Name of Security > yg Aug. 28 na 28, 1940 Dividends Name of Security hen deh 
High Low High Low 1940 21 High Low (a) (6) (c) 21 194) ' 
British Funds £ d. % fron, Coal, &c.—cont. Lex 
711g 61 7634 681g || Consols 219% ......... 7334 4 3 0 34/6 20/- 16 c| 12. ¢|| S. Durham Ord. £1 ... 10 b a 
1071, 98 1105g | 1031, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... | 109 3 7f\| 54/9 33/9 t21l2a  +t5l2 6) Staveley Coal, etc. £1 ; t; 
Ries nite 9834 981 Conv. 2% 1943-45 985; 2 0 47/6 26/- 12lgc¢ 12! c| Stewarts & Lloyds £1 79 vt 
9634 901g 10012 951o Do. 210% 1944-49 . 9834xd 2 2 39/- 17/6 1019 6 4 a>) Swan, Hunter /1...... 12 4 ; 
991g 9278 103 9754 Do. 3% 1948-53 . 101 2 2 24/3 11/6 5lob 212 a|| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 9 10 : 
9919 87 10214 94 Do. 319% 6 after 1961 | 100xd lg 3 Of 21/101. 9/6 4a 6 6/)| Vickers 10/-............ 713 . 
112lg | 10334 | 112 1071p Do. 5% 1944-64 ... | 1091, 2 6 Textiles ’ 
8714 7934 9254 865g Fund. 212% 1956-61 911, 3 4 8/10lo 2/6 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- ... Nil 
935g 8734 9812 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 97 3 0 38/6 21/3 5 a 5 6 Coats,J.&P. £1 ...... 6d | 6 16 . 
951g 87lo 99lo 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 98 3 9 || 39/1019 20/3 7 ¢ 212 a) Courtaulds £1 ......... l/-|5 3, 
10912 | 10012 11354 | 1053g «Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... | 112 3 5 35/9 | 22/6 2loa 5 6) English Swg. Ctn. £1 608 
9914 9434 102 98916 Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 101 2 9k} 24/412) 11/9 Nil ¢ 712 c|| Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 3d 19 4 4 
9678 91le 10134 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... | 10054 219 0 61/3 | 42/6 t10 c¢ t8loc! Patons & Baldwins £1 ; 315 4 
oa “a 10054 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 1001, ; 
10835g | 102 Alllg | 10513,;—| Victory Bonds 4% ...  109loxd l 3 6 WF Electrical Manufactg. 
one ipo 1007, 98 War L. 3% 1955-59... 10054 218 9 || 43/112, 26/3 10 c¢ 10 ¢/| Associated Elec. £1 ... 5 14 9 
9879 86 10133 931g War. L. 312% af. 1952 101 3 9 Bf 92/6 66/3 5 a 15 6) British Insulated £1... 5 10 ) 
8378 73 891g 8014 Local Loans 3% ...... 861 3 9 7 69/- 46/3 5 a 10 6b/| Callenders £1 ......... 6 09 
99 91 100 9712 Austria 3% 1933-53... 98 3 45 20/- 11/6 1210 6 712 a'|| Crompton Park. A 5/- : 6 13 3 
64 5512 714 DE OO SD EE 67 314 6 33/9 16/3 10 ¢ 10 cc) English Electric £1 ... 1/3} 8 09 
90 78 9714 8214 ED, BERT  cccccscescce 92 3 4 83/- 52/6 20 c¢ 20 c|| General Electric £1... 1/3| 5 14 9 
1154 10412 115 10514 Do. 40% 1958-68... 110 3 6 Gas and Electricity 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 23/6 5 6b 3 a) Clyde Valley Elec. £1 1/3|5 26 
10614 95 1071g | 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75... 102 4 2 42/6 20/6 10lo c 3 a) County of London £1 2/6|7 0 9 
1121g | 103 1107g 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 107 4 4 27/- 18/- 2loa 31g 6} Edmundsons £1 ...... 1/6)5 43 
1031, 92 10573 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 101 4 1 18/3 11/6 1"y9d 214 a) Gas Light & C. £1... joa 5 890 
110 102 10812 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 104 4 0 831o 29 2 a 4 6 Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 2 |15 49 
Corporation Stocks 32/6 | 23/6 2l2a 5 b> Lancashire Elec. £1... .« | Su 
Llll, 104 11014 104 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 105); 4 21/- 2/- 2126 Nila)) London Ass. Elec. £1 : 3 6 j 
815g 72 85 78 iis I. easeapeveces 80 3 31/4lo| 17/6 2l2a 412 b|| North-East Elec. £1... ; 6 46 
93%6 8612 94lo 8712 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 91 3 42/3 22/- 6 6b 3 a}|) Northmet Power fi 1/3|6 5 9 
10234 95 104 97 Middx. 312% 1957-62 98 3 38/7lo, 24/- 2loa 512 b|| Scottish Power £1...... Tlod| 5 11 0 
Foreign Governments 39/6  24/- 5 b 3 a Yorkshire Electric £1 . 15129 
91l, 7334 9234 7714 = Argen. 410% Stg. Bds. 79 5 Motor, Cycle and 
651, 34 5812 22 Austria 412% 1934-59 30 ll Aircraft 
95 50 64 25 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 ” 17/6 7/6 SO CG EB ey BI Bil sadcssccicteess 1/3|}5 09 
231g 61g 351g 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 26 16/412} 6/- 4 a 6 6 Bristol Aero. 10/-...... l/-j11 2 3 
19 9 23 9 Chile 6% (1929) ...... 14 10 36/3 17/3 1219 c 1219 c) De Havilland Air. £1 +Tlodi1l 8 6 
551, 231g 4514 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 18 16/9 7/- T15 c tl2lec| Fairey Aviation 10/-... 9d |11 7 O 
72 30 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8% * 18/7le} 12/4le S ¢ 6 cc, Ford Motors £1 ...... 714 0 
861, 58 7934 5012 Egypt Unified 4% ... 65 2 6 15/712) 6/- 17126, 15 a) Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 3d 16 13 3 
12\, 9 1012 8 French 4% (British) ... * 60/712 39/4le 1212 b 219 a|| Lucas, J.(£1)  ...ccceee 6 0 0 
44 4 75g 5 German Dawes 5% 51 88/3 28/9 25 ¢ 20 c| Leyland Motors £1 ... 8 00 
331g 3 6l2 33g Do. Young Ln. 412% 4 27/7io 16/9 45 c 40 c¢) Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 1/3 |10 0 0 
30 15 2412 1212 Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... . 421x0 21g 5 a 15 5b) Rolls-Royce £1......... 6 33 
351g 15 25 17 Hungary 712% _—_...... 10 12/354 6/- 2212 ¢ 25  c|) Standard Motor 5/-... 10 17 3 
6112 33 65 44 Japan 512% 1930 ...... * Shipping 
ame . 3 4 ¢ 5S é Woy eee oe 17/- t1/-| 5 19 6 
- pment , - : er 4 6 4lo a LA Ua Fs eee 19/- 1/-| 6 16 6 
oT. Last two a Ch’ge, yield 20/- | 13/- 5 c¢ 5 ¢| Royal Mail Lines £1... || 14/6 . | 619 0 
Aug. 28, 1940 Dividends Name of Security one a Aug. 28, 10/9 4/- Nil c Nil c) Union Castle Ord. £1 6/- ose Nil 
. 940 a 1940 Tea and Rubber 
_High | Low || @ ® © cinta 2 16/712, 5/9 6 ¢ 4 c| Allied Sumatra £1...... 8/9 929 
% | _% Railways £s. d. 27/3 | 14/- 2: 4 | Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 14/4 8 6 | 
10 3l4 Nil | Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 4 ose Nil 32/1012 20/- 22a 712 6) Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 25/- 8 0 0 
Ql, 473 Nil Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25... 3/lllg 2/3 4a 6 6 London Asiatic 2/- ... 3/- 6 13 3 
52 22 319 c} lga Gt. Western Ord....... 27 12 14 6 34/9 20/- 4a 6 6 Rubber Trust {1 ...... 24/4 8 49 
80 3419 5 c) 2l2a LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50 10 0 0 3/3 1/712 9 « 5 c United Serdang 2/- ... 2/1 4 14 0 
60 20 46a 2 a| Do. 4% ist Pf. ...... 30 13 2 4 oil 
24 9 Nil c¢} llpc LL.M. S. ‘Ord. 12 4112 10 O 60/334) 23/11, 20 ¢ 5 | Anglo-Iranian {1 ...... 26/3 1/1010) 3 16 0 
601g 211g 4c 2a, 4% Pf. 1923 .. 3142 1 1214 0 27/7 14/6 17126) 1212 a)) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 22/6 Tiod| 6 13 3 
701g 35 28 2e 4% Trice 461; 1 812 0 73/6 35/- 5 a 16 6) BurmahOil £1 ......... 41/10 Tiod 10 0 ¢ 
6514 24 lle c 54 a|| Lon. Trans.“ C” ... 28 + | 5 7 O | 81/1012) 28/9 +20 ¢| +5 c|| Shell Transport £1 . 32,6 Jiod| 3 1 H 
22 7 Nil c 114 c| Southern Def. ......... 10 14112 10 O 80/- 45/6 Tlob 7lo a Trinidad Leaschlds {il 68/9 39'4 7 6 
79 3512 S ¢ 2li2sa Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 46 ~— meu 6 Miscellaneous 
104 5812 Ziagi 2108)) Do. S% PIL.......ccccee 77 om 612 0 62/6 38/9 Tloa 7lo 6 Assoc. P. Cement £1 50/- 5 6 0 0 
Banks and Discount 44/3 23/9 5 6 Nil a) Barker (John) £1 ...... 26/3 1/3| 3 16 0 
67/9 50,6 10 b 7iga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 51/3 . 616 6 44/6 27/6 = m29 c¢ 30-9c! Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 37/6 2/6;4 20 
3421g 31612 6 a 6 6 Bank of England...... 329 1 312 6 56/- 28/9 4a 8lo6 Brit. Aluminium £1... | 34/4! 750 
£51 £43\2 8 c| 8 c Bkof Montreal $100... . eee 107/6 | 53/112 $20 cc ¢191gc Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... | 76/3 5 0 ot 
30/9 19/- 5 a 5 6 Bk. of N. Zealand {1 22,6 ase 7 1 10e) 60/- 42/6 7 a 10 5b) British Oxygen {1 ... 57/6 6 00 
73/3 46/6 7 6b 7 a Barclays Bank {1 ... 62.6 l/-| 410 6 52/6 32/6 12126 712 a| Brockhouse(jJ.) £1 ... 33/9 1/3 11 16 0 
Qlg 514 5 a 5 6 Chtd. of India £5...... 614 8 0 0 65lo 27 4c 4 c|} Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 48 8 6 0 
52/- 45/- 5 b 5 a District B. £1 fy. pd. 48,9 1/3;4 20 6316 31g 15 6 1123a) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 4 6 13 4 
£95 £52 £2le b| £2le a peers cee 5. $125 £63 cia as © 38/9 19/9 D.C FR Ce ED ca nccencceccass 28/3 1/-| 7 0 0d 
54/6 30/- 6 b 6 a Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 40/6 l/-|5 18 6 10/11, 4/- 5 c| Nil c| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 6/6 3d Nil 
834 517z9 7126 7iga Martins £20, ier lp pd 6/8 5 9 0 28/3 16/3 15 a 25 6 Ever Ready Co.5/- .. 24/- 6d 8 6 6 
85/- 68/- 8 6b 8 a Midland £1, fy. pd... 77/6 lj-|;4 20 6316 314 7iga) 20 6b) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. {i 354 Lee 
555 4 5 b 5 a Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. 434 >» > © 28/6 16/3 25 6 15 a} Gestetner(D.)5/- . 17/6 ll 8 6 
321g - 231g 8 3b 8 a N.ofInd. £25, £l2lopd 2454 ove 8 0 9 93/9 64/410, 20 b 5 a) Harrison & Cros. Df.£1 65/- 714 0 
69/9 39/- 7126 7lga@_ Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 50/6 6d 518 0 40/6 25/- 5 b 2 ali Harrods{1 ............ 27/6xd)} +5d/5 1 9 
444 385 8126 8l2a Royal Bk. of Scotland 395 . 4 6 O 33/934 17/6 3 a 5 6b Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 25/3 9d | 6 6 0 
48/6 29/- 6146 334a Union Discount £1... 36/3 1/3;5 10 0 13/9 5/- 5 c¢ Nil c| Imp. Smelting £1...... 6/3 ‘ _ Nil 
85/- 46/- 9 6b 9 a Westmtr. £4, £1 pd... 61/6 1/- 519 O 61139 3516 15126 +7loa)| Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 41, 5 2 it 
_ Insurance $49%16 $3014, $2°25c¢ $2-00c| Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... * 
2453 1554 40 a 50 }b Alliance £1, fully pd. 19 412 6 12/3 9/- 5 a 7 6 International Tea 5/- 10/6 3d | 5 15 0 
131g 853 4/6 a) 6/- b Atlas £5, £114 pd. 9 510 6 34/3 15/- 434a 5146) Lever & Unilever £1... 18/9 . 110 13 3 
165g 82532) $25 5) t2212a) Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 12 316 Ot, 35/- | 24/6 20 c¢ 10 c| LondonBrick £1 ...... 33/11) —7l2d| 6 0 0 
1551¢@ 9516 6/- a 6/- 6 Phenix £1, fy. pd. ... 11 » @ 5 87/6 67/6 5 a 15 6b) Lyons(J.)Ord. £1 ... 80 2/6|5 0 0 
2858 1614 | ¢84-075¢ t12loa, Prudential £1A ...... 19 4 6 OT) 54/4 25/- 15 a 23136) Marks & Spen.‘ A’ 5/- 33/9 1/3} 5 16 0 
814 5 11 a} 19 6) Royal Exchange £1... 678 512. 7 6 4139 234 5 a 12126) MetalBox fl] ......... 31g ; 5 12 0 
7 4144 10 5b 1334a SunLf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 514 +lg4i5 09 87/6 45/- 1212 5 7\2a) Murex £1 Ord. ......... 70/- 5 14 . 
| Investment Trusts 23/712, 13/9 4a 6 6 Pinchin Johnson 10/- 18/- 2/-| 5 1l 
498 47212 11 a 14 6b) Alliance Trust ......... 475 ; 2 2 17/6 12/6 15 6b 3 a> Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 15/- ; 6 09 
1871, 180 3lga 8126 Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... | 180 a 613 4 61/6 36/3 2lga@ 12106! SpillersOrd.f1 ...... 55/- 2/6|5 9 ; 
188 139 6 6b 4 a Debenture Corp. Stk. 140 . 2s 57/9 35/- 10 6 3loa\ Tateand Lyle £1 ...... 44/4 : 6 1 | 
187 155 5 a 8 6 Invest. Trust Def. ... 160 obs 8 2 0 45/6 29/6 5 6b 5 a) Tilling, Thos. {1 ...... 33/9 5 19 ’ 
165ig 139 3 al 7 6) Trustees Corp. Ord.... 145 616 0 26/3 16/- 25 c¢ 20 c| Triplex Safety G. 10/- 18/9 10 13 : 
175 14019 6 6b 4 a United States Deb. ... 152 cs 611 0 96/9 59/9 13346 10 a) Tube Investments £1 80/- 5 18 ¢ 
| Breweries, &c. 68/- 41/3 11146 334 a\| Turner & Newall £1... 55 /- 2/6) 5 9 © 
125/6 96/3 | +20 5b) +5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 106/3 1/3\ 414 Ot! 52/6 | 38/9 7126 5 ai United Dairies £1...... 42/6 519 ° 
57/6 36/3 11 5b} 5 a) Courage Ord. £1...... 41/3 9d 714 0 28/3 15/- 2212 c| 281g o|| United Molasses 6/8... 19/4 . 1719 % 
70/3  46/- 6l4a| 10 5 Distillers Ord. £1 ... | 56/-| ... 516 0 | 66/3 | 38/9 50 6 20 a\ Woolworth Ord. 5/-... | 56/3 1/3| 5 14 ' 
83/- 45/- 11 a} 14 6 Guinness Ord. £1 ... 67/6 2/6\;714 6 Mines . 
76/6 | 47/- 16 6| Tiga Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 65/- | ... | 7 4 6 || 65/7leq| 26/3 95 c, 95 | Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 41/3 13}9 3% 
52/9 30/6 6 a 11 b) Watney Combe Def. £1 47/6 +1/-|7 2 0 11/9 6/3 #3lga) 1#3!06) BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... 7/3 ligd) 9 1 . 
iron, Coal and Steel 51/3 | 22/6 10 6, 334a\ Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 27/6 . 10 00 
6/6 | 3/- 10 c\ 10 c Baldwins 4/-......... 3/9 . (1013 3/| 45 lllp | 95 6 95 a) Crown Mines 10/- . 121 _ | toe 
34/7ig 13/112 t5 a tl0 6b Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-... 21/3 ; 7 1 OF 8l4 21730! Nil c| Nil c|) De Beers (Def.) £2lo 4 14 Ni 0 
8/9 3/6 4 a 6 b Cammell Laird 5/-... 5/6 sh 919 41/634 25/3 11146) 1114a@) Randfontein £1......... 31/3 1/3 |14 8 0 
24/7ig | 11/3 3 a 5 6 Colvilles Ord. £1... 16/3 7ioed' 9 16 O 11546 55g 25 6 25 a) RhokanaCorp.f1 .. 7\4 (om . 
28/lig 12/6 10 c¢| 10 c¢) Dorman Long Ord. £1 15/- — a 6 = 16/- 7/- 5 6 10 a) Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 11/- 1/-| 6 16 9 
26/1114 13/6 2lgai t4 6 Guest Keen &c.Ord.f1 20/719) _ ... 6 6 OT! 101g 67, 75 6b 75 a) Sub Nigel 10/-......... 754 912 0 
27/9 13/112 15 6 Tiloa Hadfields 10/-......... 20/- |+7led1l 5 O 71lig 5 2/6a 5/6 b|| Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 558 lg | 7 ‘i 
22/712 | 11/3 2 a 5106 Powell Duffryn £1 ... 12/6 —~ ae ee 88/9 30/- Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 47/6 5/-| Ni 
(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) kes two yearly dividends. (d) Worked on 9% bese. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield 


(e) Worked on 2212% basis. (i) Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1 (k) Based on redemption at pat in } 
(@) Yield based on 751.2% of coupon. (m) Including bonus of 5% tree of tax. (nm) Yield on 1-523% basis. . For 5 months to December 31, 1939. 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. (p) Yield worked on a 212 per cent. basis. (qg) Worked on 65% basis. t Free of Income Tax. 
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1940 1940 COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 1940 1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds, s. d. s. d. MISCE NEO 
ole 19 x 19, 32’s & 40's... 35 3 35 O LLANEOUS 
— Ss. ds. d. - Oe ee a sg 8 3 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
neg No. eee. ye a> rr ; * 2 » 39 in dito, 37ip yds, , in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to sore 4 
Yielg ng. m > e eeeeeee 16 » 15 1 _ 4 s. i 2. ‘ 
er 280 lb— x Dg Biicessccee. 3 @ 1 
Aug, 2, ge teeta: * 3 6 2 6 FLAX (per ton)— ? ay a 4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
94) Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 18 9 20 2 RE BING esvccdnscscereneseocness 200 0 200 0 CHEMICALS— 
Tez ets» ws ‘e 146 14 7 HEMP HD sontsaseintasrrosceraseie, 180 0 180 0 Acid, Oxalic, net ......... perton 60/0/0 60/0/0 
0137 Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.0.b. 1443 13 Til, per ton)—Manilla, spot"J2”” 26/0/0 26/0/0 ; s - s. d. s. d. 
5 0 @ Rice, Burma, No.2, percwt.f.o.b. 9 6 10 O JUTE (per ton)— 7 E ; »» Tartaric, English, less5% 2 Ol2 2 Oly 
72 MEAT—Beef, per 8 1b.— Native Ist mks., c.i.f. London Nom. Nom Ammonia, Sulphate ... per ton 9/13/0 _9/11/6 
233 : 48 4 8 Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee, Nitrate of Soda ......... per ton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
0 English long sides............... ) 0 Oct.-Nov. (mew) ........c0.000 i 23/0/0 Potash, Sulphate ...... er ton 11/18/0 11/18/0 
910 4 6 ¢ 6 } : P 
713 Imported hinds ......:...0.000 5 4 5 4 ousal, (per ton)—African,Aug.-Oct. £ . £% Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton 1 : a ae 
aoa +d ; I ca sshecasndempireieatcheett 26 26 | 
Nil Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English wef 3 0 $ 3 SILK (per Ib.)— at ae Soda Crystals............ per ton { 5/5/90 5 /5/0 
6 | icsrusiaarsalessvecss 44 44 140 13 9 se : : 5 
: Is ree rengtish, eaereorses 2 3 7 2 Japan isdikaihiowtasd<éemishisioimaance 149 14 6 COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 12/15/0 12/15/0 
6 09 BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutside 113 6 113 6 wom fil - Coevcccccccccosccscoeorccs 15 6 15 6 ees ae = s. d. s. d. 
: 49 HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 Sy ad mph nian = = on Suechalerag +40/50 Ib. 0 445 0 414 
5 6 OTHER FOODS Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 i4 Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ......:.e0220+8 0 412 0 43g 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Australian scrd. fleece, 70's ..... 3512 3512 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ...... oeeoee "'s 0 6 
5 14 9 CHEESE (per cwt.)— a e > ee ee 6 2812 English & Welsh Market Hides— os ons 
> 10 9 Home Produced ............e0eseee+ 121 4 121 4 Tops— 7 P ——— = = Best heavy ox and heifer enn 0 832 O 83, 
; 0 0 Imported lnc ann bed eusmatodniattis 85 0 85 0O 64’s ae as las cig 42 421 , 
13 3 COCOA (per cwt.)— 56’s super carded 36 36 LEATHER (per Ib.) 1 6 es 
; i" ; Ns ict aicsbsasdividiaerete 35 0 35 0 hauummaa...... 201, 5914 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ...........06+ 3 0 3 0 
) 5 0 55 0 i a 2 a SCO ORes . 4 < 44 
—% Grenada ......... palessaibieedes dunes 59 0 59 0 44's prepared.........cccccseeses 28 28 ee : - : — 
. 2 COFFEE (per cwt.)— 7 
;o Santos supr. C. & f. ..sesceseeeee 450 45 0 tienen 2 a st Insole Bellies .........0c.cssseseeees 7: F 4 
5 8 0 Costa Rica, medium to good .. { 95 . ee o Welsh, best Admiralty ............ f = - = SSSR FRB ccec cece ccccecasccees 1 10 1 . 
5 49 BGGS (per 120)—English (Std.)... 25 0 25 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. T 23 6 23 6 dae ; 
; . 2 LARD sper cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 O IRON AND STEEL at aha heey beta ea ue 1 8 1 8 
6 4 ; POTATOES (per cwt.)— ” Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 0 (c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 01012 O 101 
; se Beslish, King Edward............ { 7? 4% Base, Middlesbrough ............. 302 6 302 6 » . Vaporising Oil ... 0 1034 0 103 
511 0 as ‘ ‘ Stee. rails, heavy sistteseetesseeees 255 6 255 6 (c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, _ 
5 12 9 SURAB (per cwr.)- . Tinplates (home, i.c. 14x20)... 26 0 26 0 ex road tank waggons ......... 1 5 1 5 
EUR /Cont. re, «7 6 7 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fuel oil, in bulk, ex ‘instal 
ReFINED London— Copper (d)—Electrolytic.......... 62/0/0  62/0/0 aco ie eg 
125 Saenmened, 3 ont. tage ...... Be we Tin—Standard cash eoss...--e 361/15/0 258,10.0 UU Fe 
2 dal : 6 8 0 é a : . 25/0 25 
i sate ior a ; oe { a7 9 641 6 Three months ...........5665 — . : = a ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... 30 0 0 30 0 0 
714 0 indian : ss , 7 - Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash ... 25/00 25/0/0 RUBBER (per lb.)— s. ds. 4.4 
6 13 3 a Se weet fT Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot.......... _25/15/0 25/15/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1 1 1 Ole 
; . 0 Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 0 1 0 Aluminium, ingots and bars . 4 = he o/e SHELLAC (percwt.)}—TN Orange 80 0 80 0 
0 0 9 SLEMMEM o.eeeeeeseseeereeeeeeeees 2 6 = Nickel, home delivery ............ on 0 ° ian 3 : TALLOW(per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
6 33 : : 90/0/0 90/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
017 3 TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese ..........0+.. 92/0/0 9200 Linseed, AW wec.eecscsesceeseceseees 44/0/0 44/0/0 
COTTON (per lb.)— d d. Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit a DIAN ies scctnnctcdercncceaere 44/5/0 44/5/0 
; ’ n Raw, = secscecececens 3 7 2 11 Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 9/10/0 9/10/0 Cotton-seed, crude ............06.5 31/2/6 31/2/6 
6 6 i  MeRMES Secccescesecces 5 2-92 . ‘ * SEWED ccccccccccccccecscces 28/2 28/2/6 
619 0 SNE BES TWIT cterscccesesecerss 14:70 14°55 Quicksilver .......... per 76 lb. 54/10/0 54/10/0 em we eee oe * 19 5/0 19/15/0 
Nil » 40’s Weft.........0sseeseeee 15°95 15-80 ae ae oe & Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 7/5/0 7/5/0 
»  60’s Twist (Egyptian)... 27:50 27:30 GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 168 0 168 O Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
929 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. os. d. SILVER (per ounce)— Bis dacuisibikndansiinnenisnss a = 
6 ( 16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s .. 24 3 24 0 RIN Ga dctavecessneccscancionsexnesics 1 11%6 1 117 i A 16/126 16/126 
6 13 3 (o)+ 5s, per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (d) Price is at buyers’ premises 
i 9 (¢) Including import duty and delivery charges. * Average weeks ended August 10th and August 17th. 
3 16 U 
513 3 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
D0 | 
3 1 + Aug. 21, Aug. 28, Aug. 21, Aug. 28, MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Aug. 21, Aug. 28, 
Bi GRAINS (per bushel) = ~ én METALS ( Ib.) 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 
3 —_ nts nts ° . ° Ce 3 Ce 5 : . % 
5 00 Wheat, Chicago, Sop 701 71! Spelter, Past a Sewn spot .. 6.50 6:50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude Cents Cents 
3 16 0 » Winnipeg, Oct. 735 735g MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.) — POE CRE secnccvesesccececcccese 102, 102 
120 Maize, Chicago, Sept.... 61 61); Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept....... 4-00 4-02 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 195g 193 
7 50 Oats, Chicago, Sept. ... 281g 281 Coffee, N.Y., cash— Do. do. Sept. 195g 193, 
5 0 Rye, Chicago, Sept............+.. 38 391g BN INU F ncssnesexsesensiee 51g 51g Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
5 00 Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. .......-. 331 34 Santos, No. 4 .......se0ee0e 67, 67¢ eM ccesasescesccacsass 2-62 2:70 
16 0 | MBTALS (per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9°98 9-85 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
3 6 0 opper, Connecticut.............. 11°00 11-00 Cotton, Am. mid., Sept........... 9°28 9-17 -0.b. Cuba, Sept. ............ 0-69! 0:69 
513 4 Tin, ie Straits, spot ......... 50°62 50-62 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ......... 5°45 5-75 Moody's Index of staple com- 
r 0 Wd 9 IN Kay SPOL. oc. ee eeeee scenes 4:90 4:90 Lard, Chicago, Sept. eocccccse0.-. 4°75 4:90 modities, Dec.31, 1931=10€ 150°8 
Nil 
3 6 6 
] 6 6 " ~ . . 
1 8 6 SHORTER COMMENTS MISCELLANEOUS Gold Fields Rhodesian Development 
Rs : ee Company, Ltd. — Profit, year to May 31, 
ae (Continued from page 290) Indian Iron and Steel.—Final dividend 1940, £100,976 (£145,225). Depreciation 
» 6 6 , declared of 12} per cent. free of Indian = = ray OOO) 
Ni, tained at 5 ver ce ; SECON income tax, making 20 per cent. for year eserves, £237,000 (£50,000). Transfer 
5 2 it ined at 3 per cent. for SECOND ce Sk a 7 from general reserve, £75,000 (transfer to 
CLYDESDALE and at 2 per cent. for  @84inst 15 per cent. last year. re. £15,000). Transfer fi 
15 0 SECOND SCOTTISH BROOKE reserve, £1 3000). l'ransfer from taxation 
13 3 BON : a — British Oxygen Co.—Interim dividend reserve, £56,218. Carry forward, £4,607. 
» 0 0 G D has suffered a set back in carnings. = declared of 7 per cent. against 7 per cent Ordinary dividend, nil (5). Debtors, 
| 0 0 ross income has fallen from £137,355 to last year on emailer oon ital . £6,663 (£75,891). Cash, £260,747 
& 2 £128,598 for 56 weeks, and net profits awe — (£164,964) pi las ; 7 
a a amount to only £48,099 against £87,355 : 5 . ' a ( 904). 
+ 14 | } 099 against £87,355. Allied Bakeries.—At the annual meet- . > . 
Fl 0 The 10 per cent. dividend is, however, ing, Mr W. Garfield Weston, M.P., the News of the World.—Gross profit, 
» 0 0 being paid ; afore I’ °TIR es : 7 > m3 year to June 30, 1940, £545,344 (£465,429). 
| oF g paid as before. MONTAGUE L. Chairman, stated that total sales had IPT r 
pa MEYER. th ata : = —s — , > aa Income tax and E.P.T., £210,000 
) 10 EK, the timber merchants, have increased despite the war, but that rising (£95,196). Taxation reserve, £100,000 
19 9 realised a spectacular rise in total income costs more than offset the higher price of \A7 3 ote ame 5 2 eee 
13 3 from £84,93 “2 The » af ae a . oa General reserve, £100,000. Depreciation, 
18 0 m £84,934 to £243,747. The bulk of bread. The large tax provision was neces- P a a 3 ’ : 
| : this incre has b heort ile : : 7 a ee £40,000 (£40,000). Employees’ pension 
; 9 0 oceal tease has been absorbed by tax sitated by the considerable E.P.T. charges fund, £8,379 (£8,560). Ordinary dividend 
19 0 auocation amounting to £164,663 against due from new companies in the group 9 m™9 48; o ae ” 
19 Of £19,624. Cons A cine pom po ; - , 134 per cent., as before. Carry forward, 
14 04 ed onsequently, net profits are Che company is devoting funds to modern- £55127 (£24,824) 
up only from £41,047 to £57,774, but the _jsation of equipment and higher stocks are ere ‘ 
ge Vidend is increased from 33} to 50 per carried in conformity with the wishes of Ransome and Marles Bearing Com- 
ae cent. Although total income of the the Ministry of Food. These drains on P@my-—Net profit, year to June 30, 1940, 
12 0 NEWS OF THE WORLD has risen from liquid resources account for the increase  fter taxation and all charges, £163,038 
Ni ; £465,429 to £545,344, a rise in tax in bank loans. (£160,038). Ordinary distribution, 20 per 
19 0 Provision from £95,156 to £310,662 is cent., as before. 
16 0 fésponsible for a substantial drop in net Weston Foods.—Net profit, year to Houghton Main Colliery Company, 
u ; Teng from £321,712 to £186,303. June 30, 1940, £91,139 after tax £123,124, Ltd.—Profit, year to June 30, 1940, 
4 he 13} per cent. ordinary dividend paid and depreciation £11,551. Reserve, £75,570 (£53,566). Taxation, £44,792 
— On the increased ordinary capital absorbs £10,000. Carry forward, £2,467. No (£13,982). Ordinary dividend, 10 (7) per 
yield. the same sum as the 20 per cent. distribu- final distribution on ordinary capital cent. Writing off capital expenditure, 
os tion in 1938-39 , - f r 





following interim of 10 per cent. 





£9,572. Carry forward, £37,718 (£51,052). 
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INVESTORS 
should 


TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 
through a Member of 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official Scale 
of Commissions may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 


All Contracts must be completed in accordance with the 
Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange. 


Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers are not 
Members of The Stock Exchange or under the control of 
the Committee. 


“The Work of The Stock Exchange” may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary: price one shilling post free. 


avvvvvv7VvVvvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVYV 
Tywwewwewvewewwwvewwewvywvwywewywwywyw.. 
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IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
FIVE PER CENT. STERLING LOAN OF 1907 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the COUPONS due September 
12, 1940, will be PAID on and after that date (Saturdays excepted) 
between the hours of 11 and 2 at The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 
where lists may be obtained. 
Coupons must be left three clear days for examination prior to 
payment. 
For The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Limited, 
H. KANO, Manager 
Fo Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
August 28, 1940. 

TS 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the 
Bank will be closed from September 4th to September 17th, both days 

inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. L. HIRD, London Manager 
26, Bishopsgate London, E.C.2. 
August 27, 1940 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND OVERSEAS 
£ s. d. £s. d. 
12 Months - - 218 0 310 
6 Months - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: Central 863! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
' 


THE 
BANKER 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS UP TO DATE 


As a special feature the September issue of THE 
BANKER will present a complete up-to-date text of 
the exchange regulations as they stand at present, 
From the very outset, the original restrictions have 
been subject to a process of continuous change. In 
consequence, it is now next to impossible to gain a 
clear picture of the regulations as revised by the 
innumerable amending orders. 

With the introduction of the system of registered and 
special accounts, however, a definite stage in the 
evolution of the control has now been completed. 
THE BANKER has therefore chosen this opportunity 
to set out the full text of the regulations in their 
present form. 

This up-to-date text, which fills no less than 21 pages, 
will enable bankers and all concerned with the practical 
operations of the exchange control to dispense with the 
sheaf of orders passed in separate months, providing a 
working code in which future changes — probably of 
secondary importance — can readily be embodied. 

An exceptional demand is expected for this issue, and 
non-subscribers are therefore recommended to place 
an order immediately. 


The price of THE BANKER, which can be obtained from any 
good-class newsagent, is 2s. 6d., or will be sent on application 
(2s. 9d. post free). The Subscription Rates post free 
to any part of the world are: Twelve months 
£1 5s. Od. : Six months 12s. 6d. 


The Publisher, 
20, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of 
The Economist are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal com 
trivances so that each issue can be bound in af 
instant for permanent reference. 


Reading Cases to hold two Issues, and made on similaf 
lines, are also available. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
(Overseas 4s. 6d.) 

from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp SporriswoopeE Limirep, His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. Published weekly by 
} 
mW 


Tur Economist Newspaper, Lrp., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, Aug. 31, 
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